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BOSTON'S  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

by  Sari  Rob  off 


ACCORDING  to  the  common  wis- 
dom, Boston  has  long  been  a  strong 
union  town,  unfriendly  toward  busi- 
ness, and  generous  in  wages  to  those 
who  work  here.  Yet  in  1977  only  one- 
third  of  the  metropolitan  area  work- 
force is  organized  and  most  union  mem- 
bers are  construction  workers,  government  employees,  and 
skilled  tradesmen,  such  as  typographers  and  machinists. 
The  proportion  of  Boston's  workforce  employed  in  clerical 
positions  is  second  in  the  nation  only  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  along  with  other  workers  in  the  city's  new  major  indus- 
tries— publishing  houses,  universities,  hospitals,  insurance 
companies — they  are  not  represented  by  unions.  And,  in 
1929,  before  the  several  score  of  small  manufacturing 
firms  which  once  supported  the  Hub's  economy  moved 
south  and  abroad,  only  17%  of  Boston's  employees  be- 
longed to  unions.  Of  this  small  proportion,  nearly  half 
toiled  in  the  building  trades. 

Yet  labor  and  labor  unions  have  played  crucial  roles  in 
Boston's  history.  For  most  American  workers,  unions  have 
been  an  important  force  defining  their  relationships  to 
their  employers  and  the  larger  society,  spearheading  the 
fight  for  higher  incomes  and  decent  conditions  on  the  job 
and  taking  the  lead  as  a  force  for  progressive  social  legis- 
lation. 


Workers  in  colonial  Boston  were  in  the  forefront  of  tin- 
movement  for  independence,  and  they  and  their  successors 
built  the  city:  her  land  mass,  roads,  and  edifices;  the  mer- 
chant ships  that  berthed  in  her  harbor;  and  her  factories 
where  they  worked,  tanning  leather  and  stitching  clothes. 
Since  i860,  Boston's  labor  history  has  been,  primarily,  an 
expression  of  the  struggle  by  immigrant  workers  for  social 
and  political  control  of  the  city,  part  of  a  battle  to  wrest 
dominance  from  the  controlling  elite  and  open  up  the  city 
and  its  resources  to  its  newer  and  poorer  inhabitants. 

Before  1845,  Boston  was  relatively  culturally  homo- 
geneous and,  despite  a  small  number  of  mills,  breweries, 
and  forges  established  in  East  and  South  Boston  during  the 
1830s,  it  was  a  commercial  city.  Colonial  seamen  and 
laborers  directed  their  discontent  at  the  British  and 
eventually  emerged  as  a  major  political  force  in  agita- 
tions before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  in- 
dependence, economic  conflict  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers became  sharper,  and  by  the  1820s,  '30s,  and  '40s, 
Boston's  journeymen  were  defending  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  against  the  onslaught  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution by  forming  trades  unions,  all  of  which  were  short- 
lived. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  thousands  of 
impoverished  Irish  men  and  women  fleeing  from  famine 
and  British  colonialism  in  the  late  1840s  and  the  1850s 


transformed  the  face  of  the  city,  socially,  economically, 
and  politically.  Overnight  Boston  acquired  a  sizeable  des- 
titute population,  a  ready  pool  of  abundant  labor  to  build 
its  roads,  dig  its  ditches,  and  haul  dirt  to  create  its  South 
End.  While  Boston  lacked  natural  resources  important  for 
industry  (waterpower,  for  example),  this  cheap  Irish  labor 
became  the  financial  incentive  that  stimulated  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  small  industrial  enterprises,  setting  the 
city  on  its  way  to  its  position  as  one  of  nineteenth  century 
America's  major  manufacturing  centers.  Yet,  this  huge  un- 
skilled labor  force  had  no  roots,  no  foothold  in  Yankee 
Boston  and  it  suffered  the  excesses  of  anti-Catholic,  na- 
tivist,  and  anti-Irish  discrimination.  The  Irish  were  un- 
able to  find  work  in  municipal  employment — as  firemen, 
policemen,  and  teachers — or  in  skilled  trades;  these  re- 
mained the  province  of  native-born  Yankees  and  Protes- 
tant Canadians. 

During  and  after  the  Civil  War,  Boston's  Irish  slowly 
increased  their  political  clout  by  gaining  control  of  the  lo- 
cal Democratic  ward  committees.  On  the  labor  front, 
skilled  workers — most  of  whom  were  Yankees,  Canadians, 
and  Germans,  and  many  of  whom  were  in  construction 
trades — succeeded  in  establishing  the  first  craft  unions, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  Irish  were  able  to  make  inroads  into  the 
skilled  trades  and  these  craft  unions  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  growing  political  influence,  especially  when  the 
city  itself  undertook  major  landfill  and  building  projects. 
By  the  late  1870s,  the  Irish  had  cracked  the  Yankee 
monopoly  on  municipal  employment  and  by  the  1890s, 
they  had  become  a  majority  in  Boston's  trade  unions.  And 
as  the  political  strength  of  the  Boston  Irish  grew  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  so  did  the  strength 
of  the  unions.  With  the  benefit  of  city-sponsored  public 
works  projects,  the  construction  industry  flourished  until 
the  Depression,  enabling  those  unions  to  secure  their  posi- 
tion. 


The  craft  unions  concerned  a  small  segment  of  Boston's 
population.  Most  workers  were  laborers  or  factory  opera- 
tives, the  bulk  of  whom  were  unskilled  and  semi-skilled, 
poorly  paid,  and  condemned  to  toiling  under  unbearable 
conditions.  As  the  Irish  slowly  left  the  jobs  at  the  bottom 
for  civil  service  and  skilled  fields,  a  second  wave  of  immi- 
gration brought  Italians,  Jews,  Lithuanians,  and  other 
eastern  and  southern  European  peoples  to  take  their  place. 
Most  Italian  men  found  employment  in  the  cattle  market 
of  construction  labor  gangs.  Through  the  Laborer's 
Union,  established  in  1903,  they  gained  entry  into  some  of 
the  other  building  trades.  Italians  and  Jews  in  the  garment 
trades  formed  unions  which  encompassed  workers  of  all 
skill  levels.  Although  Boston's  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean populations  never  approached  the  size  of  the  city's 
Irish  community,  and  neither  group  achieved  the  political 
prominence  of  the  Irish,  their  unions  represented  a  large 
enough  fraction  of  the  city's  voters  to  insure  them  a  role  in 
government  and  a  share  of  the  patronage. 

By  the  twentieth  century,  Boston's  economy  was  no 
longer  in  tune  with  national  trends.  Heavy  industries — 
steel,  coal,  iron — developed  in  other  regions  of  the  country 
during  the  late  1800s,  but  Boston  lacked  the  resources  they 
required  and  never  shared  in  the  wealth  of  these  newer 
sectors.  And  while  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
eastern  industrial  cities  continued  to  benefit  from  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  and  transportation,  Boston's  Brah- 
min financiers,  their  political  primacy  progressively 
eroded  by  the  increasing  Irish  population,  directed  their 
money  outside  the  city.  Industries  began  leaving  Boston 
as  early  as  1900  and  the  port  collapsed  at  about  the  same 
time.  By  World  War  II,  the  manufacturing  base  had  near- 
ly disappeared. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  new  industries  have  re- 
placed the  departed  manufacturing  firms,  creating  an  in- 
creasingly white  collar  and  service-oriented  workforce. 
The  post-war  movement  to  the  suburbs  has  drawn  jobs 
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and  industry  from  the  city,  as  well  as  population,  mctropol- 
itanizing  the  economy.  A  recent  wave  of  immigration  to 
Boston  once  again  has  altered  her  character  and  set  the 
stage  for  a  realignment  of  political  forces.  In  the  1950s  and 
'60s,  large  numbers  of  black  and  hispanic  peoples  came  to 
the  city  from  the  south,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  for  the  first  time,  the  city  of  abolitionist  fervor  has  a 
substantial  non-white  community.  Many  of  the  blacks  and 
Spanish-speakers  work  in  service  occupations,  forming  a 
large  percentage  of  hospital  and  health  care  employees. 
And,  reminiscent  of  earlier  immigrant  communities,  the 
city's  minorities  are  trying  to  break  into  the  still-coveted 
construction  trades,  the  cream  of  the  blue  collar  jobs. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  this  issue 
in  recent  years,  as  black  and  Spanish  workers  are  demand- 
ing jobs  while  construction  is  slow  and  unemployment 
among  (unionized)  building  trades  workers  is  at  its  highest 
since  the  Depression. 

Since  the  war,  more  women  have  been  working  outside 
the  home  than  in  the  past.  Historically  women  have 
formed  a  high  proportion  of  Boston's  labor  force.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  New  England's  farm  girls  took  in 
weaving  and  sewing  as  merchant  capitalists  used  the  put- 
ting-out system  to  circumvent  the  shops  where  journeymen 
held  sway,  and  to  assert  more  control  over  production.  A 
few  years  later,  they  became  the  textile  industry's  "mill 
girls,"  as  they  left  the  countryside  in  search  of  work  in  the 
cities.  Vast  numbers  of  Irish  women  were  domestic  work- 
ers, and  after  the  Civil  War  women  were  an  integral  part 
of  Boston's  manufacturing  employees.  Here  they  carried 
the  double  burden  of  home  and  factory  and  they  rarely 
had  access  to  any  but  the  lowest  paid  and  least  skilled  jobs. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1880s  several  small  women's  unions 
were  organized  in  Boston,  but,  reflecting  the  larger  eco- 
nomic patterns,  only  the  women  in  more  skilled  positions 
were  successful  at  organizing  before  the  Depression.  Cur- 
rently most  women  working  in  Boston  are  found  in  the 


electronics  industry  and   in   clerical   positions;  not  sur- 
prisingly, neither  of  these  areas  is  well-paying. 

In  the  1970s,  a  large  segment  of  the  Hub's  employees 
do  not  benefit  from  union  representation.  I  fowever,  wom- 
en, blacks,  and  hispanic  peoples  are  in  the  forefront  of  a 
resurgence  of  organizing  in  the  workplace,  drawing  unions 
into  new  areas  of  the  economy  and  bringing  new  popula- 
tions into  the  union  ranks. 


The  Yankee,  Commercial  City: 
ijoo—1845 

From  the  settlement  of  Boston  during  the  1630s 
until  1845,  Boston's  port  was  the  key  to  her  economy  and 
the  town's  fortunes  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  level  of 
trade  and  shipbuilding  activity  along  the  waterfront. 

With  a  population  of  16,000  by  1750,  Boston  was  a 
prosperous  city  and  the  colonies'  largest.  Most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  colonial  town  derived  their  incomes  from  the 
sea,  from  trade  along  the  coast,  from  the  triangular  trade 
which  profited  from  trafficking  in  slaves  and  rum,  from 
smuggling,  and  from  shipbuilding.  The  little  industry  that 
existed  was  supportive  of  this  commercial  activity  and 
was  geared  to  producing  necessaries  like  ships,  crude  tools 
and  utensils,  paper,  coarse  cloth,  and  a  few  food  products. 
Luxuries  were  scarce  for  all  who  resided  in  Boston;  items 
such  as  glass  and  wood  for  fires  in  winter  were  not  readily 
available.  Worse,  the  air  in  residential  quarters  was  filled 
with  the  odor  of  outhouses,  garbage,  and  cheap  lamp  oil. 

Throughout  this  early  period,  Boston's  population  was 
unusually  homogeneous,  of  English  origin  and  predom- 
inantly Congregationalism  Yet,  there  was  a  wide  spread  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  Hub's  residents. 

Boston's    merchants   were   her   wealthiest    and    most 
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In  colonial  Boston,  women  always  brought  their  work  to  the  home 
of  the  master  weaver 

prominent  citizens.  Most  lived  along  the  coastline  in  the 
North  End,  where  they  built  substantial  houses  and 
"wharfed  out"  to  increase  their  frontage.  Master  artisans, 
such  as  Paul  Revere,  were  also  often  wealthy.  They  owned 
small  businesses  and  employed  other  artisans  and  journey- 
men and  trained  apprentices. 

Boston  had  a  large  employee  class  comprising  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  working  population  by  1750  and  ranging 
in  occupational  classification  (and  status)  from  journey- 
man artisans  to  laborers,  farm  hands,  and  mariners,  and 
augmented  by  a  notably  small  number  of  indentured  ser- 
vants and  slaves. 

Artisans  formed  approximately  one-third  of  this  group. 
Prosperous  by  colonial  standards,  their  income  was  two  to 
three  times  that  of  a  common  laborer.  Boston's  artisans 
were  apt  to  live  in  the  old  South  End,  with  its  open  pas- 
tures and  gardens. 


Laborers  and  mariners — seamen  and  fishermen — 
made  up  the  largest  group  among  the  city's  employed  in- 
habitants and  were  also  its  poorest.  Laborers  sawed  wood, 
dug  ditches,  mended  roads,  mixed  mortar,  and  helped  to 
harvest  the  hay.  Mariners  were  often  caught  in  a  cycle  of 
perpetual  debt  for,  like  sharecroppers  in  the  twentieth 
century  South,  they  paid  exhorbitant  prices  to  merchants 
for  their  supplies.  Whalers  were  the  least  well-off  of  all  sea- 
men; aboard  ship  they  lived  in  "squalid  bunks  of  rough 
planking  along  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  a  double  tier." 
These  men  (or,  as  often  as  not,  their  widows)  and  their 
families  were  crowded  in  cold,  dark,  and  dank  frame 
houses  on  the  narrow  and  winding  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
North  End. 

The  British  established  economic  policy  in  the  col- 
onies, setting  priorities  according  to  a  mercantilist  philos- 
ophy which  was  "based  on  national  policies  of  accumu- 
lating bullion,  establishing  colonies  and  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  developing  industry  and  mining  to  attain  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade."  Throughout  the  colonies  there 
was  a  chronic  shortage  of  labor  and  therefore  colonial 
workers  earned  higher  wages  than  their  English  equival- 
ents. As  a  result,  from  the  1630s,  government  authorities 
set  wages,  hours,  and  prices.  They  had  two  goals  in  mind; 
they  wanted  to  keep  wages  low  but  adequate  to  support 
the  workers  and  they  wanted  to  avoid  unemployment. 
The  list  of  jobs  thus  regulated  spanned  the  distinction  be- 
tween common  laborer  and  artisan,  and  included  dray- 
men, porters,  millers,  chimney  sweeps,  and  blacksmiths. 
Idlers  and  the  unemployed  were  drafted  to  labor  on  public 
or  private  works,  or  were  jailed.  It  was  considered  a 
crime  to  form  associations  of  workers  against  master 
craftsmen  or  government  authorities. 

Mercantilist  practices  worked  as  long  as  Boston's 
economy  prospered.  By  the  1750s,  however,  the  system 
had  collapsed.  New  taxes  and  regulations  imposed  by 
Britain  to  pay  for  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  elim- 
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inatc  smuggling  hurt  Boston's  commerce,  and  fishermen 
faced  harassment  from  British  seamen.  Shipbuilding  de- 
clined as  the  supply  of  lumber  dwindled.  Other  ports — 
Salem  and  Providence,  for  example — competed  for  Bos- 
ton's markets.  Unemployment  increased,  inducing  city  of- 
ficials to  start  road-paving  projects  and  similar  enter- 
prises, but  these  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  help  all  the 
jobless. 

Their  economic  woes  did  not  encourage  colonial 
workers  to  unite  against  their  employers.  Bostonians 
placed  responsibility  for  their  troubles  with  British  rule, 
and  discontent  among  the  town's  workingmen  became  in- 
stead a  significant  factor  in  political  actions  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Workingmen  were  openly  hostile  to 
the  British  troops  stationed  in  Boston;  in  March,  1770, 
workers  attempted  to  rout  British  soldiers  who  were  seek- 
ing part-time  employment  at  Gray's  Ropewalk,  touching 
off  the  Boston  Massacre. 

Increasingly,  workers  became  involved  in  political 
events.  Seamen  were  among  the  most  incensed  and  most 
politicized  of  the  colonial  laborers.  A  group  of  Boston  sea- 
men and  mechanics,  led  by  Ebenezer  Mackintosh,  looted 
Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson's  home  in  1765  and  their 
successors  dumped  tea  into  Boston  Harbor. 

"Independence  created  a  commonality  of  interest  be- 
tween workers  and  their  employers,  seamen  and  mer- 
chants," concludes  colonial  historian  Richard  Morris,  and 
a  bond  "that  postponed  union  efforts  for  many  years,  de- 
spite the  surge  of  activity  in  the  British  working  class." 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War,  Boston's  society  ex- 
perienced an  upheaval.  Patriots,  many  of  them  merchants, 
had  fled  to  the  countryside  during  the  British  blockade  of 
Boston  in  1773-76  and  many  did  not  return,  and  now, 
with  the  American  victory,  wealthy  Loyalists  moved  to 
Canada.  This  caused  a  decline  in  trade  and  an  economic 
dislocation  which  wrecked  the  city's  economy.  The  war 
and  post-war  debacle  decimated  the  city's  population, 


which  did  not  approach  its  pre-war  heights  until  the  early 
1800s. 

In  the  1  780s,  men  hauls  from  up  in  Essex  County — the 
CabotS,  the  Lowells  came  to  Boston  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  exodus  of  commercial  magnates.  Under 
their  leadership,  the  China  Trade  rcinvigorated  Boston's 
economy,  beginning  in  the  1790s.  The  "Essex  Junta,"  as 
the  new  merchant  families  were  tailed,  reaped  windfall 
profits  from  the  trade  and  amassed  fortunes  that  far  sur- 
passed the  bounties  of  colonial  smuggling. 

During  the  early  1800s,  this  wealth  underwrote  the 
rise  of  manufacturing  in  the  countryside  around  Boston. 
Merchants  began  to  use  their  money  to  buy  out  production 
facilities  and  to  invest  in  new  plants,  usually  textile  fac- 
tories. The  three-year  embargo  against  Britain  imposed 
during  the  War  of  181 2  created  a  protected  market  for 
American-made  goods  for  the  first  time  in  history,  giving 
a  start  to  domestic  manufacturing.  New  merchant  capital 
built  the  large  factories  in  Waltham,  the  first  of  which 
opened  in  1814,  and  the  factory  systems  which  followed  in 
the  next  fifteen  years  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall 
River,  towns  blessed  with  the  natural  water  power  Boston 
sorely  missed. 

These  early  textile  factories  spelled  doom  to  journey- 
man weavers,  and  signalled  the  onset  of  a  new  economic 
structure.  The  journeymen  lost  their  security  and  their 
work,  as  mill  owners  undercut  their  skills  by  hiring  Yan- 
kee girls  and  women  from  rural  New  England  to  run  the 
power  looms.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  more  pros- 
perous master  craftsmen,  already  employing  several 
journeymen  and  training  apprentices,  expanded  the  scale 
of  their  businesses.  They  came  to  think  of  themselves  more 
as  employers  and  grew  more  clearly  profit-minded,  less 
concerned  with  their  relationships  with  the  journeyman 
artisans. 

However,  the  majority  of  master  workmen  lost  out  in 
this  process  and  sank  to  the  level  of  employees.  The  num- 
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Weaving  in  a  textile  factory  in  Lawrence,  ca.  1830 


bers  of  journeymen  were  increasing  in  relation  to  other 
workers  and  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  society 
was  getting  wider. 

As  manufacturing  threatened  the  positions  of  journey- 
men in  society  and  relations  with  employers  deteriorated, 
the  journeymen  joined  together  in  self-defense.  Back  in  the 
1790s,  journeyman  shoemakers  formed  a  protective  asso- 
ciation against  the  master  shoemakers  of  the  city.  In  1825, 
1830,  and  1832,  Boston  house  carpenters,  masons,  and 
ship  carpenters  struck  for  a  ten-hour  day.  Each  time,  the 
craftsmen   were   defeated   by   well-organized   employers. 

Yet  the  journeyman  union  movement  grew,  driven  by 
the  artisans'  determination  to  hold  onto  their  social  and 
economic  stature.  In  February  of  1832,  workingmen  from 


the  region  convened  the  New  England  Association  of 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  other  Workingmen  in  Boston. 
The  convention  pledged  itself  to  take  measures  "to  con- 
centrate the  efforts  of  the  laboring  classes  ...  to  reform 
abuses  practised  upon  them,  and  to  maintain  their  rights 
as  American  Freemen."  By  the  early  1830s,  members  of 
sixteen  trades  in  Boston  had  formed  associations,  among 
them  tailors,  masons,  cabinet  makers,  coopers,  ship- 
wrights, rope  makers,  painters,  iron  founders,  printers, 
house  carpenters,  sail  makers,  and  machinists.  They  com- 
bined into  the  Boston  Trades'  Union  in  March,  1834,  es- 
tablishing the  most  important  of  thirteen  such  central 
bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  Trades'  Union  organ- 
ized yet  another  strike  for  the  ten-hour  day.  It  enlisted 
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stone  cutters,  masons,  and  house  carpenters  in  a  joint 
work  stoppage,  but  only  the  masons  achieved  their  goal. 
The  strike  proved  fatal  to  the  union,  which  hobbled  along 
until  the  disastrous  depression  of  1837  dealt  a  deathblow 
to  all  the  young  unions. 

In  the  decade  of  1840-50,  the  cost  of  living  rose  while 
the  incomes  of  skilled  laborers  declined.  The  workers' 
share  of  the  general  wealth  also  shrank  as  merchant  cap- 
italists reaped  the  profits  of  the  growing  textile,  shoe,  and 
clothing  industries. 

A  growing  mechanization  in  industry  which  frag- 
mented skilled  trades  into  a  variety  of  small  tasks  posed 
serious  threats  to  the  journeyman  craftsmen.  Inventions 
such  as  the  sewing  machine  (1846)  and  the  Napier  print- 
ing press  made  it  possible  for  people  with  less  training  to 
do  their  jobs. 

Developments  in  this  decade  eroded  the  strength  of  the 
journeymen  and  workmen  of  the  city,  guaranteeing  their  fall 
from  a  junior  partnership  with  master  tradesmen  to  the 
position  of  skilled  employees.  In  July  of  1844,  master  tail- 
ors reduced  the  wages  of  Boston's  tailoresscs  and  the  wom- 
en struck.  They  received  support  from  journeyman  tail- 
ors and  from  other  mechanics  and  operatives  in  the  city, 
but  to  no  avail.  Three  years  later,  the  sewing  machine, 
which  was  a  boon  to  the  city's  young  ready-made  clothing 
industry,  was  introduced  in. Boston.  Employers  hired  num- 
bers of  untrained  women — many  of  them  recent  Irish  im- 
migrants— to  sew  men's  shirts,  women's  dresses,  and  mil- 
linery in  their  homes.  Their  wages  were  abysmally  low, 
averaging  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  In 
1849,  journeyman  tailors  and  tailoresscs  struck  because 
this  trend  had  led  to  lower  wages  and  poorer  working  con- 
ditions for  them,  as  well.  In  a  move  typical  of  journeymen 
struggles  at  this  time,  after  striking  for  three  months,  some 
tailors  tried  to  salvage  the  cause  and  opened  a  cooperative 
store  on  Ann  Street  in  the  North  End,  with  the  help 
of  sympathetic  businessmen.  The  store  was  in  business 


for  little  over  a  year,  bul  ultimately  went  under,  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  less  expensive  machine-made 
and  farmed-oul  products. 

A  similar  scries  of  events  nearly  undermined  the  status 
of  printers  during  the  same  yens.  First,  1  ontrol  over  work 
passed  from  men  within  the  trade  master  and  journey- 
man printers  to  outsiders  the  merchanl  capitalist  in- 
vestors. The  Napier  press  simplified  the  trade  and  employ- 
ers began  to  hire  young  hoys  and  "two-thirders,"  partially 
trained  journeymen,  who  undercut  the  wage  scale.  In 
1 848,  journeyman  printers  responded  by  founding  the  Bos- 
ton Typographical  Union,  No.  [3,  the  oldest  surviving  lo- 
cal in  the  city.  The  printers  were  better  able  to  protect 
their  status  because  their  work  could  not  be  farmed  out,  as 
in  the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  and  because  the  trade 
still  called  for  careful  training,  which  they  controlled 
through  their  union. 


The  Early  Irish  Tears: 
1845-1880 


Far  more  radical  transformations  of  Boston  resulted 
from  the  massive  Irish  immigration  which  began  in  the 
late  1840s.  The  Irish  fled  their  homes  when  the  nation's 
potato  crop,  the  staple  of  the  impoverished  Irishmen's  diet, 
failed.  British  landlords  for  several  years  had  been  de- 
priving the  Irish  peasantry  of  arable  land  as  they  pro- 
moted an  enclosure  movement  and  claimed  more  land 
for  themselves.  Rather  than  starve,  the  impoverished  Irish 
chose  to  risk  the  uncertainties  and  hardships  of  travel  to 
America. 

Boston  was  not  prepared  to  assimilate  such  a  large,  un- 
familiar population.  The  arrival  of  the  Irish  caused  such 
congestion  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  huddle  in 
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Irish  immigrants  arriving  in  Boston  in  the  1840s 

tenement  cellars  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  1849,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Clark  found  a  house  on  Half-Moon  Place  that  surely 
was  among  the  worst.  The  house  had  three  cellars  and,  he 
writes,  "the  third,  a  dungeon  six  feet  square  and  the  same 
in  height,  with  no  aperture  for  the  admission  of  air  save  the 
narrow  door  which  was  closed  at  night,  served  to  accommo- 
date boarders.  .  .  .  One  cellar  was  reported  by  police  to  be 
occupied  nightly  as  a  sleeping-apartment  for  thirty-nine 
persons.  In  another,  the  tide  had  risen  so  high  that  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  the  bedside  of  a  patient  by  means 
of  a  plank  which  was  laid  from  one  stool  to  another;  the 
dead  body  of  an  infant  was  actually  sailing  about  the  room 
in  its  coffin."  As  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  indicate,  housing  for  laborers  and  low- 
paid  operatives  remained  hopelessly  inadequate  into  the 
1 880s. 

The  Irish  needed  work  and  they  presented  a  huge  res- 
ervoir of  cheap  and  unskilled  labor,  something  previously 
unknown  to  Boston,  a  city  chronically  plagued  by  a  short- 
age of  workers.  They  toiled  as  day  laborers  and  stevedores 
at  first,  but  according  to  Oscar  Handlin  "in  the  decades 
after  1845  the  Irish  energized  all  aspects  of  industrial  de- 


velopment by  holding  out  to  investors  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities from  cheap  costs." 

Boston's  leap  into  manufacturing  was  extremely  rapid. 
Entrepreneurs  opened  distilleries  in  South  Boston,  a  rub- 
ber shoe  factory  downtown,  and  a  huge  sugar  refinery  in 
Charlestown.  By  1855,  piano-forte  factories,  such  as 
Chickering  and  Mason  and  Hamlin,  employed  over  1,200 
people.  Casting  furnaces,  copper  and  brass  foundries, 
machine  shops,  rolling  mills,  forges,  rail  factories,  and  gar- 
ment factories  provided  jobs  for  3,500  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  Irish.  The  wheels  of  industry  clattered  and 
hummed  in  Boston. 

The  ready  source  of  Irish  labor  had  a  less  favorable 
impact  on  the  city's  trade  union  movement  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  journeymen.  Essentially,  the  Irish  were  po- 
tential replacements  for  both  building  trades  workers  and 
for  artisans,  especially  those  in  textiles  and  clothing.  The 
role  of  Irish  women  in  the  economy  at  the  time  illustrates 
this  best.  Most  Irish  women  worked  as  domestics  in  the 
homes  of  upper  middle  class  and  wealthy  Yankee  Boston- 
ians.  Others,  however,  were  employed  sewing  clothes  at 
home;  according  to  the  "Boston  System"  of  production, 
the  job  of  making  a  garment  was  divided  into  innumerable 
rote  tasks  accessible  to  anyone.  The  numbers  of  women 
sewing  domestically  increased  until  in  the  mid- 1850s  they 
formed  a  majority  of  employees  in  the  trade,  outranking 
tailors.  Once  the  power  of  the  skilled  tailors  was  under- 
mined, owners  rapidly  shifted  back  to  the  more  efficient 
system  of  factory  production.  By  i860,  there  were  in  Bos- 
ton at  least  ten  garment  factories  which  hired  one  hundred 
girls  each.  Factory  girls,  who  were  mostly  Irish,  worked 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  under  a  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  received  pittance  for  wages.  Forced  into  a 
lower  status,  the  "junior  partner"  journeymen  became 
mere  employees,  moving  into  the  better  paid  and  skilled 
crafts  in  these  factories.  Their  successors  retained  these 
favored  positions  (cutters  and  trimmers,  for  example,  have 
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The  Glendon  Rolling  Mill  and  Forge  Works 


always  been  predominantly  men).  The  new  stratification 
established  itself  for  good  during  the  Civil  War,  when  in- 
creased demand  for  clothing  led  to  further  regimentation 
in  production. 

As  journeymen  slowly  accepted  their  new  rank  as  the 
aristocracy  of  labor,  the  cooperative  movement  of  the 
1840s  gave  way  in  the  1850s  to  labor  agitations  aimed  at 
achieving  more  concrete  and  immediate  gains.  Rapid  in- 
flation due  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  slashed 
the  real  wages  of  working  people  who  faced  an  ever-rising 


cost  of  living.  In  1853,  as  part  of  a  wave  of  trade  distur- 
bances, Boston's  mechanics  and  shipjoiners  effectively 
struck  to  reduce  their  hours  from  ten  to  eight  and  to  raise 
their  wages.  A  depression  in  1857,  however,  negated  the 
few  gains  of  the  preceding  years.  Labor  historian  Norman 
Ware  concludes,  "The  labor  movement  in  America  fin- 
ished the  period  1 840-1 860  as  it  had  begun — practically 
in  nothingness." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  Boston  was  a  city  of  more 
than  250,000  people  and  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
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Filing  cartridges  at  the  U.S.  Arsenal  in  Watertown,  1861 


nation's  fourth  largest  manufacturing  center.  The  city 
was  growing  in  population  and  in  size.  Physical  expansion 
was  the  result  of  on-going  land-fill  projects  which,  along 
with  new  construction,  created  a  steady  demand  for 
building  trades  workers.  In  fact,  while  most  workers  had 
suffered  a  drop  in  their  standards  of  living  during  the 
1 840s  and  1 850s,  building  tradesmen  actually  had  im- 
proved their  conditions.  The  construction  industry  pro- 
vided skilled  jobs  for  native-born  English  Protestants  and 
British  Americans,  as  Canadian  immigrants  called  them- 
selves (they  wanted  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Canadian  Irish);  the  bulk  of  the  laborers  were  Irish. 

Boston's  population  was  no  longer  homogeneous. 
Wealthy  Yankees — merchant  families  and  capitalists  to- 
gether— were  developing  the  life-style  of  the  Brahmins,  im- 
itators of  the  British  aristocracy.  By  the  late  1860s  and 


early  '70s,  they  would  be  leaving  the  city  in  search  of  coun- 
try estates  on  which  to  live  out  their  pretense  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentry.  Many  highly  skilled  Canadian  workers  had 
come  to  Boston  in  the  1840s  to  build  clipper  ships  in  the 
yards  of  Donald  McKay,  Samuel  Hall,  and  others  in  East 
Boston.  They,  along  with  Yankee  skilled  tradesmen,  made 
up  the  more  well-off  stratum  of  the  working  class. 

The  Irish  population  had  reached  50,000  in  1855  and 
it  was  still  growing.  Irish  laborers  built  canals,  docks,  and 
railroads  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  state;  they  had  no 
job  security,  no  protection  against  injury,  and  they  worked 
their  bodies  to  the  bone  for  scant  wages.  A  small  group  of 
Irish  men  and  women  labored  in  factories,  while  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  women  were  domestics  in  the  city's 
better  homes. 
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Politically  the  city  was  dominated  by  the  native  born, 
hut  during  the  '50s,  the  Irish  slowly  edged  their  way  into 
local  Democratic  ward  committees,  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
national  party  organization.  When  the  first  guns  were  fired 
at  Fort  Sumter,  the  Irish  had  a  toe-hold  in  American  and 
Bostonian  society. 

The  Civil  War  stimulated  industry  throughout  tin- 
North  and  in  Boston.  The  city's  factories  strained  to  pro- 
duce enough  uniforms,  armaments,  and  stores  for  the 
Union  Army,  and  work  "speed-ups"  grew  common.  With 
the  vast  numbers  of  men  called  up  to  fight,  labor  was  in 
short  supply,  yet  while  prices  soared  by  an  incredible  i  16'  '„ 
between  i860  and  1865,  wages  increased  by  only  45%.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  during  the  war  years  workers 
again  turned  to  organizing  trade  unions.  In  1863  there 
were  seventeen  labor  organizations  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  year  later  there  were  forty-two,  and  nearly  half  of 
these  were  based  in  Boston. 

The  decades  following  the  Civil  War  witnessed  the  rise 
of  stable  trade  unions  in  the  nation  and  in  Boston.  At  the 
same  time,  the  city's  I  rish  were  struggling,  with  some  striking 
success,  to  overcome  their  poverty,  combat  discrimination 
aimed  against  them,  gain  access  to  better  jobs,  and  become 
integrated  into  the  city's  political  process.  The  unions, 
with  the  ward  machines,  became  the  vehicles  for  entry  into 
the  mainstream. 

After  the  war,  the  rift  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  widened.  In  Boston,  native-born  Americans,  Ca- 
nadians, and  Germans  made  up  most  of  the  skilled  work 
force,  while  the  Irish  and  women  performed  heavy  and 
menial  labor.  In  pre-war  labor  agitations,  skilled  workers 
frequently  had  led  strikes  in  cooperation  with  operatives  or 
laborers,  but  by  the  1860s  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  In- 
stead, skilled  workers  formed  exclusive  unions  which 
sought  to  control  entry  into  their  trades  by  setting  up  a 
closed  shop  and  a  closed  apprenticeship  system,  and  there- 
by gain  leverage  for  bargaining  with  their  employers. 


They  focused  their  attention  on  narrower  trade  union  de- 
mands than  artisans  had  lii  the  past.   In   1863,   Boston 
machinists  and   blacksmiths  formed   unions  alon 
lines.  Workers  in  the  building  trades  followed  suit.  Car- 
penters and  joiners,  for  example,  organized  in  [869. 

These  new  craft  unions  unleashed  a  momentum  that 
carried  on  through  the  1870s.  They  wen-  unhampered  by 
a  national  depression  in  187;-;  because  the  reconstruct"), 
ofBoston  after  the  devastating  fire  of  187 1  <  reated  plentiful 
jobs.  By  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  unions  in  Boston 
represented  several  building  trades  and  boot  and  shoe 
workers,  printers,  tailors,  hatters,  iron  molders,  and  har- 
ness makers.  In  1878,  the  thirty  year-old  Boston  Typo- 
graphical Union  proposed  that  these  unions  establish  a 
Central  Labor  Union  (the  BCLU  .  which  became  the 
second  oldest  central  body  in  the  country.  "Historically, 
the  central  bodies  were  the  precursors  of  the  AI'L-CIO," 
explains  Larry  Sullivan,  a  machinist  by  trade  and  for  over 
fourteen  years  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Labor  Council,  the  successor  to  the  BCLU.  "They  didn't 
create  us,  we  created  them;  it  came  from  the  bottom  up." 

The  new  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  affiliated  with 
the  much  broader-based  Knights  of  Labor.  The  first  major 
national  labor  organization  of  any  duration,  the  Knights 
was  founded  as  a  secret  society  in  1869.  It  soon  shed  its 
secrecy  and  by  1878  it  had  10,000  members  and  a  secure 
footing  among  workers  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Knights  was  built  upon  local  labor  assemblies,  or  districts, 
which  were  set  up  along  community  lines  instead  of  by 
trade,  and  welcomed  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  blacks 
and  whites.  Its  wide-reaching  program  called  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  an  end  to  contract  and  child  labor,  health  and 
safety  legislation,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads  and  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems,  leading  to  a  cooperative  society. 

Through  the  late  1870s  and  early  '80s,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  was  the  principal  labor  organization  in  Boston.  In 
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The  Atlantic  Works, 
shipbuilding  in  East  Boston 


1886  it  represented  five  thousand  of  the  city's  workers.  Its 
membership  was  overwhelmingly  Yankee.  Its  semi-utopian 
political  posture  gave  expression  to  a  growing  radicalism 
among  the  city's  Anglo-Protestant  working  and  middle 
classes  which  combined  unusually  progressive  goals  with  a 
strong  anti-Irish,  anti-papist  stance  and  was,  in  part,  a 
reaction  to  a  decline  in  their  social  and  political  status  as 
the  Irish  pushed  forward. 

The  Knights  reached  the  peak  of  its  power  in  the  mid- 
1880s  but  it  continued  to  represent  workers  in  Boston  for 
many  years.  In  February,  1887,  employees  of  the  South 
Boston  Railroad  Company,  members  of  District  30  of  the 
Knights,  struck  for  a  pay  increase.  The  district  included  all 
700  employees  of  the  company,  regardless  of  their  jobs: 
drivers,  conductors,  hostlers,  stablemen,  and  tow  boys.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  strike,  a  committee  of  strikers  ob- 
tained over  200  horses  and  several  coaches  and  opened  an 


alternate  transportation  line  patronized  enthusiastically 
by  the  sympathetic  residents  of  the  community.  The  strike 
lasted  little  more  than  a  month,  but  public  opinion  turned 
against  the  strikers  and  they  voted  to  return  to  work  at 
their  old  wages. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  David  McSween- 
ey  worked  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  there  were 
still  several  districts  of  the  Knights  representing  trainmen. 
"I  worked  on  locomotives,"  recalls  McSweeney,  a  past 
business  agent  and  organizer  for  the  Machinists  Union. 
"I  was  first  introduced  then  to  men  who  were  concerned 
with  unions.  They  were  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  did  un- 
skilled, manual  labor.  Most  of  the  men  were  unskilled 
roundhouse  workers — they  sanded,  watered,  and  wiped 
the  locomotive  clean,  removed  the  old  ashes,  and  brought 
new  coal  from  the  pit  and  shoveled  it  into  the  cars.  There 
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were  also  machinists  who  repaired  the  locomotives;  they 
were  a  conglomeration  of  boiler  makers,  machinists,  and 
sheet  metal  workers." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  was  born  in 
1 88 1,  the  child  of  the  cxclusionist  trade  unions  more  ori- 
ented toward  specifically  job-related  issues  than  the  pop- 
ulist Knights  of  Labor.  The  AFL  admitted  only  craft 
unions  and  under  its  auspices  organization  of  skilled 
tradesmen  in  Boston  burgeoned  during  the  decade.  Cut- 
ters and  Trimmers,  and  other  unions  of  skilled  garment 
workers  were  formed,  some  of  which  later  joined  the 
United  Garment  Workers  (UGWU)  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  (ACWA).  German 
brewers  in  Boston  and  Roxbury  "organized  a  union,  won 
a  nine-hour  day,  and  received  comparatively  good  wages 
for  their  work."  Cigar  makers  built  a  union  around  the 
issue  of  the  nine-hour  day.  Locals  across  Massachusetts 
merged  into  a  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  1887.  Like  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
predominantly  Yankee  and  British  Canadian. 

The  Bricklayers  Union,  founded  in  1886  in  Boston, 
epitomized  the  values  of  the  AFL.  Arthur  Watson,  who 
followed  his  father  into  the  bricklaying  trade,  conveys  the 
pride  and  heritage  of  the  union: 

"Bricklaying  was  considered  the  tops  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  years  ago.  To  go  'way  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  church  builders  were  masons.  In  fact,  the  Or- 
ganization of  Masons — not  bricklayers — was  started  by 
stone  masons  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  they  had  built  a 
church  in  one  city,  they  went  miles  away  to  another  city. 
The  only  way  they  could  be  known  as  competent  stone 
masons  was  through  various  signs,  such  as  handshakes.  So, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  bricklayers  were  master  builders,  the 
architects  and  the  builders.  As  the  centuries  passed,  archi- 
tects came  into  the  picture  and  drew  plans.  Then,  the  var- 
ious trades  developed  and  broke  building  into  many  dif- 
ferent categories.  Finally,  the  contractor  came  along  to 


coordinate  the  work.  A  contractor  was  often  a  master 
builder  who  had  climbed  the  ladder. 

"Years  ago,  the  bricklayer  was  the  old  Yankee.  To  en- 
ter the  bricklaying  industry,  a  person  worked  through  a 
contractor.  Boys  were  indentured  for  three  years  and  they 
were  taken  care  of  in  winter  and  summer.  In  the  summer- 
time, they  laid  brick  and,  in  winter,  they  shoveled  snow. 
Everything  was  on  the  job  training.  A  person  entered  the 
union  when  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  contractor. 

"The  Bricklayers  Union  has  always  been  very  strong 
in  Boston.  There  were  very  few  non-union  jobs  here  until 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  In  our  day,  the  only  non-union 
jobs  were  private  houses.  A  lot  of  fellows  broke  into  the 
union  through  house  work.  When  they  were  confident,  they 
went  to  the  union  and  asked  for  a  trial.  The  union  sent  a 
man  to  a  job  and  two  or  three  men  made  a  report.  If  he 
was  qualified,  the  union  took  him  without  a  formal  ap- 
prenticeship. 

"In  Boston,  there  was  a  marble  masons'  union,  there 
was  a  cement  masons'  union,  and  a  stone  masons'  union. 
A  plasterer  was  not  considered  a  mason.  A  stone-mason 
was  a  mason;  a  bricklayer  was  a  brick  mason;  a  tile  setter 
used  cement,  sand,  and  masonry  materials,  but  he  was  a 
tile  setter;  a  marble  mason  did  the  beautiful  marble  work 
in  the  interior  of  buildings.  In  the  past,  if  a  bricklayer  were 
qualified  to  do  stone  work,  he  would  get  a  stone  mason's 
card  along  with  his  brick  mason's  card.  Now  these  unions 
have  come  together,  because  it's  too  expensive  to  do  all 
the  bookkeeping  for  the  health  and  welfare  fund  and  pen- 
sions for  the  smaller  unions. 

"When  contractors  had  jobs,  they  called  the  unions. 
The  business  agent  usually  knew  who  was  loafing  and  who 
was  qualified  for  a  particular  type  of  work.  If  a  fire  brick 
contractor  called,  the  business  agent  knew  who  was  qual- 
ified to  put  brick  in  a  boiler  and  he  would  find  a  man  for 
the  job.  If  it  was  a  pointing  job,  high  up  or  on  a  chimney, 
the  business  agent  knew  the  few  men  who  were  qualified 
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for  that.  Men  worked  through  the  business  agent  unless 
they  found  a  job  themselves.  We  didn't  have  the  restric- 
tions they  have  today.  If  a  man  saw  a  building  going  up, 
he  could  go  to  the  boss  and  ask  for  a  job.  If  he  was  known 
as  a  good  bricklayer,  the  boss  told  him  to  come  in  the 
morning." 

While  unions  were  being  created  by  the  more  priv- 
ileged workers,  most  labor  was  unskilled  and  had  to  rely 
upon  solidarity  among  workers  and  intimidation  of  strike- 
breakers to  exert  pressure  on  employers  when  they  struck. 
Victory  was  rare  for  the  skill-less  workers,  isolated  from  the 
emerging  skilled  labor  organizations.  In  1867,  mariners 
belonging  to  the  Boston  Seamen's  Protective  Union  struck. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  non-union,  low  paid  crew  from  leav- 
ing the  port,  the  men  pelted  the  police  and  the  crew  with 
bricks.  Several  strikers  were  arrested  and  the  ship  sailed 
anyway. 

Likewise,  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
sweated  away  their  days  in  Boston's  growing  factories 
were  unable  to  unionize  to  ameliorate  their  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  vast  majority  of  Boston's  workers 
lacked  the  protection  of  unions. 

The  insurgence  of  new,  Yankee-dominated  craft 
unions  overshadowed,  but  did  not  obstruct,  a  slower  ad- 
vance of  the  Irish  via  Boston's  Democratic  Party.  The 
Civil  War  had  been  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  city's 
Irish.  Their  support  of  the  Union  cause,  encouraged  by 
Britain's  alliance  with  the  South,  entrenched  them  as 
loyal  Americans.  The  war  also  left  the  local  Democratic 
ward  structure  a  bare  skeleton,  and  the  Irish  rushed  in  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  The  first  community-based  Irish  pol- 
iticians appeared  on  the  scene  during  the  war;  in  1862, 
there  were  eleven  Irishmen  on  the  Common  Council, 
where  in  1854  there  had  been  none. 

Economically,  the  Irish  remained  disadvantaged,  even 
though  many  second-generation  Irish  had  found  slightly 
better  occupations  than  those  held  by  their  fathers.  They 


were  stevedores  instead  of  ditch  diggers;  draymen,  team- 
sters, and  blacksmiths  instead  of  day  laborers.  But  their 
poverty  prevented  most  from  entering  business,  and  the 
discrimination  epitomized  by  "No  Irish  Need  Apply"  no- 
tices denied  them  many  attractive  jobs.  The  Yankee  work- 
ing class  had  a  monopoly  on  municipal  employment 
which  barred  the  Irish  from  the  security  of  jobs  in  the  po- 
lice and  fire  departments.  In  the  1870s,  over  sixty  percent 
of  Boston's  Irish  men  were  still  laborers. 

The  Irish  were  about  to  make  major  strides  into  two 
critical  areas  of  work,  however,  municipal  jobs  and  the 
skilled  construction  trades.  These  would  remain  their  most 
common  occupational  choices.  Spectacular  political  ad- 
vances gave  the  Irish  a  lever  for  improving  job  opportu- 
nities. The  children  of  immigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
had  so  completely  infiltrated  the  Democratic  ward  com- 
mittees in  the  post-war  years  that  by  1881  they  made  up 
the  bulk  of  membership  of  the  city's  twenty-five  ward 
committees  and  the  city  Democratic  Committee  and  its 
officers.  Hugh  O'Brien  became  Boston's  first  Irish  mayor 
in  1885,  on  the  strength  of  the  ward  organizations.  He 
served  four  one-year  terms  before  a  backlash  by  Yankee 
craftsmen  and  middle  class  reformers  defeated  him  in  1889. 

The  political  machine  developing  through  the  ward 
committees — the  ward  committeemen  and  the  ward  boss — 
had  roots  in  the  work  gangs  of  Irish  laborers  and  would  re- 
tain a  strong  interest  in  providing  its  constituents  with 
jobs.  In  his  study  of  the  Boston  Irish  political  machine, 
Steven  Miller  writes: 

"One  man  on  a  work  gang  would  take  the  initiative  in 
negotiating  with  the  employer  for  the  group.  .  .  .  After  a 
while  the  company  and  the  men  recognized  his  value  as  an 
intermediary.  He  became  the  'Boss'  of  his  group  of  men. . .  . 
To  keep  his  position,  he  had  to  keep  getting  jobs  for  his 
men.  ...  As  long  as  he  was  meeting  their  needs,  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  his  men.  A  successful  boss  (what 
the  Italians  called  'Padrone')  who  turned  to  politics  could 
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even  break  local  politicians.  One  handle  for  picking  up 
power  was  control  of  the  Democratic  Ward  Committee. 
The  move  of  the  boss  from  the  construction  gang  to  the 
Ward  Committee  put  him  in  contact  with  all  the  voters  of 
the  district,  giving  him  greater  powers."  The  ward  bosses 
had  influence  within  the  city  government,  even  under  non- 
Democratic  administrations  and,  beginning  in  the  late 
1 870s,  Irish  were  able  to  obtain  municipal  posts.  Whereas 
there  were  no  Irish  policemen  in  1850,  in  1880  Boston  had 
one-hundred  Irish  patrolmen  in  a  577-man  force. 

The  creation  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  Fenway,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  downtown  area  after  the  1871  fire  de- 
manded more  skilled  building  trades  workers  than  there 
were  to  be  found  among  the  city's  Yankee  and  Canadian 
populations.  According  to  Arthur  Watson: 

"In  the  late  1800s,  the  Irish  came  into  the  trade  and 
Charlie  Logue  and  Thomas  O'Connor  came  into  the  pic- 
ture. Charlie  Logue  later  became  Building  Commissioner 
in  Boston.  His  sons  both  became  contractors.  Charlie 
Logue,  Jr.  a  grandson,  became  a  bricklayer.  The  firm 
built  a  number  of  churches. 

"Thomas  O'Connor,  whose  firm  is  still  in  business, 
was  another  big  Irishman.  He  built  schools  and  he  built 
Jim  Curley's  house  on  the  Jamaicaway.  His  son,  Dan,  be- 
came a  bricklayer.  They  went  into  the  contracting  busi- 
ness and  Dan  ran  the  work  for  them  for  years.  So,  brick- 
laying is  passed  along  through  the  generations."  By  the 
mid-eighties,  nearly  5%  of  the  Irish  workforce  in  Boston 
was  able  to  break  into  these  trades. 


The  Rise  of  the  Irish  &  the  Unions: 
1880— ig2g 

By  1880,  the  Irish  had  a  foot  in  the  door  to  the  skilled 
trades.  The  next  half  century,  until  the  Depression  of  the 
1930s,  marked  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  trade  unionism 
in  Boston.  The  Irish  emerged  as  the  core  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  city's  labor  movement,  in  a  close  partnership 
with  the  Irish  machine,  a  partnership  of  labor  and  poli- 
ticians that  was  the  foundation  of  their  simultaneous 
ascent  to  power  in  Boston  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 

The  Irish  were  not  a  majority  of  Boston's  population 
until  1899  and,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Irish- 
dominated  Democratic  ward  committees,  the  Republicans 
held  the  mayor's  office  for  most  of  the  final  third  of  the 
century.  The  Irish  were  still  concentrated  in  unskilled 
fields  of  work  and,  as  they  sought  better  occupations  and 
a  voice  in  government,  they  inevitably  clashed  with  the 
native  born  who  had  the  good  jobs  and  ran  the  city. 

However,  once  a  few  Irish  acquired  skilled  jobs,  as 
carpenters,  pipefitters,  or  bricklayers,  they  slowly  moved 
into  the  hierarchies  of  the  Yankee  unions.  They  were  thus 
able  to  bring  relatives  and  friends  into  union  apprentice- 
ship systems  and  union  jobs.  Because  the  Irish  community 
was  extremely  cohesive,  the  men  who  rose  into  the  de- 
sirable construction  trades  kept  their  ties  to  the  neighbor- 
hood leaders,  the  bosses.  A  constructive  relationship  de- 
veloped— the  politicians  strove  to  get  more  jobs  for  union 
workers  and  the  unions  provided  jobs  for  individual  voters. 
The  Irish  were  adept  at  organizing — they  had  built  a 
strong,  hierarchical  church,  a  series  of  Irish  nationalist  or- 
ganizations, a  political  machine — and  they  carried  this 
expertise  with  them  into  the  labor  movement.  William 
Shannon  was  only  slightly  inaccurate  when  he  noted  in 
The  American  Irish,  "The  pattern  of  unionization  roughly 
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followed  that  of  Irish  dominance.  That  is,  in  trades  in 
which  the  Irish  were  entrenched  and  numerically  impor- 
tant, there  were  unions;  where  they  were  not  an  important 
factor,  unionization  was  weak."  By  the  late  1890s,  Boston's 
unions  were  predominantly  Irish. 

During  the  '80s  and  '90s,  the  AFL  reached  a  new 
height  of  organizational  power.  New  building  in  Boston 
continued  apace,  holding  out  a  constant  demand  for  more 
skilled  craftsmen.  By  the  mid-nineties,  the  Irish  "held  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  postal,  police,  and  construction  jobs," 
and  were  solidly  in  the  unions.  When  in  1893  the  nation 
was  hit  by  its  most  debilitating  economic  setback  before 
the  Great  Depression,  more  than  three  dozen  craft  unions 
had  been  established  in  Boston. 

Josiah  Quincy,  a  Brahmin  Democrat  with  strong  con- 
nections to  organized  labor,  was  elected  mayor  in  1895. 
The  1893  depression  had  left  over  one-third  of  all  organ- 
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ized  workers  in  Boston  jobless.  Unemployment  was  so 
severe  that  many  of  the  idled  responded  to  the  leadership 
of  one  Morrison  I.  Swift  when  he  called  upon  them  to 
demonstrate  to  demand  jobs  from  the  government.  In 
response,  the  city  assumed  the  burden  of  relief;  Quincy 
started  public  works  projects,  building  parks,  schools, 
gymnasiums,  and  public  bath  houses,  and  established  the 
municipal  print  shop.  Organized  labor  had  helped  elect 
Quincy  and  he  returned  the  favor  by  requiring  that  only 
union  (read  'Irish')  labor  would  be  hired  on  these  city 
projects. 

Also  in  the  1880s,  the  city's  economy  began  to  undergo 
an  important  long-term  decline.  In  1885  Boston  still 
ranked  fourth  in  manufacturing  in  the  nation,  but  the  city 
was  beginning  to  lose  its  industrial  vigor.  The  Boston 
Brahmin  financiers  were  channeling  their  money  into  the 
Midwest  and   the  West,   for  railroads,  stockyards,  steel 
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mills,  and  mining.  The  vast  array  of  small  garment,  tex- 
tile, boot  and  shoe,  candy,  and  leather  factories  remained 
and  they  continued  to  produce  profits  and  provide  jobs. 
However,  by  1895  the  percentage  of  the  population  in 
industrial  production  had  fallen  off  significantly,  and  tex- 
tile factories  began  leaving  for  new  regions  as  early  as 
1900.  The  port  collapsed  in  1902  because  of  a  lack  of  in- 
vestment in  transportation  to  connect  the  city  with  new 
inland  systems.  The  First  World  War  temporarily  halted 
the  exodus  of  industry,  but  as  the  U.S.  economy  grew 
more  national  in  scope,  new  and  developing  regions 
drained  money  away  from  old  ones. 

Despite  this  gradual  economic  demise,  there  was  con- 
siderable union  activity  among  manufacturing  workers  in 
Boston.  Frequently  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFL,  often 
independently,  Italian  and  Jewish  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  founded  a  succession  of  ever 
more  progressive  garment  unions.  Women  in  various 
shops,  excluded  from  the  male-dominated  locals,  organ- 
ized small  locals  of  their  own.  These  unions,  which  were 
generally  more  militant  than  the  Yankee  or  Irish  craft 
unions  and  were  less  intimate  with  the  city's  political  net- 
work, reflected  an  increasing  assertiveness  in  the  American 
working  class.  The  five  decades  surrounding  the  turn  of 
the  century  were  critical  years  for  the  Hub's  working 
people,  who  made  significant  strides  toward  establishing 
their  rights  to  organize  in  their  own  interests  and  toward 
improving  their  working  and  living  conditions. 

By  1900,  the  Irish  were  adequately  politically  estab- 
lished to  elect  one  of  their  own  to  the  city's  executive  post. 
Patrick  Collins  served  as  mayor  from  1902  to  1904  and 
John  "Honey"  Fitzgerald,  ward  boss  from  the  "dear  old 
North  End,"  held  the  mayoralty  himself  for  four  years  be- 
ginning in  1909.  Meanwhile,  as  the  narrow  failure  of  a  re- 
call vote  against  Fitzgerald  underlined,  the  base  and  ef- 
ficacy of  the  ward  committees  were  eroding.  The  southern 
and  eastern  European  immigrants,  the  advancing  Irish- 


dominated  skilled  craft  unions,  and  the  lace-curtain  Irish 
migrating  to  streetcar  suburbs  such  as  Dorchester,  had 
needs  that  the  ward  committees  were  unable  to  meet. 

Simultaneously,  the  growing  and  increasingly  inde- 
pendent unions  were  becoming  a  political  force  and  an  al- 
ternative organizational  base  for  the  politicians.  In  1913, 
freshman  Congressman  James  Michael  Curley  edged  Hon- 
ey Fitz  out  of  the  mayoral  election  and  beat  the  Good 
Government  Association-backed  candidate,  Thomas  Ken- 
ney.  Curley's  style  was  a  departure  from  the  ward-based 
politics  of  his  predecessors.  As  mayor,  Curley  personalized 
and  usurped  the  functions  of  the  machine,  thereby  destroy- 
ing it.  He  invited  the  people  of  Boston  to  City  Hall  to  see 
him  whenever  they  needed  assistance  and  distributed  jobs 
and  favors  directly. 

Curley  also  recognized  the  political  possibilities  in- 
herent in  a  close  relationship  with  organized  labor.  The 
craft  unions  controlled  job  access  and  job  security;  they 
had  assumed  an  important  function  of  the  early  ward  boss 
and  they  found  that,  like  him,  they  could  sway  their  mem- 
bers' choices  at  the  polls.  Curley  had  been  elected  to  the 
Common  Council  in  1898  on  a  strong  pro-labor  platform. 


The  votes  of  organized  labor  had  enabled  him  to  beat  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  ward  committee  and  he  became  a 
fast  friend  of  the  city's  AFL  unions.  In  office,  Curley  in- 
creased municipal  expenditures  for  public  works,  spon- 
sored and  spoke  out  for  bills  that  would  benefit  workers, 
and,  in  a  fundamental  pro-labor  gesture,  raised  municipal 
salaries.  The  improvement  projects  meant  jobs  for  union 
craftsmen  and  building  tradesmen — burrowing  tunnels 
and  extending  transit  systems,  razing  and  constructing 
buildings,  and  laying  out  the  Strandway  along  the  South 
Boston  beachline.  Curley  was  a  valuable  ally  and  the 
unions  acted  in  their  interests  by  keeping  him  in  office.  As 
Curley's  popularity  rose  over  the  next  twenty  years — until 
his  calamity-ridden  term  as  governor  in  1935-36 — the 
power  of  the  unions  was  equally  enhanced.  The  years  of 
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Curlcy's  preeminence  were  the  golden  years  of  Boston's 

labor  movement. 

In  the  early  1900s,  Hub-based  unions  expanded  rapid- 
ly. Sixty-five  percent  of  all  union  locals  in  Boston  in  1909 
had  been  founded  after  1900.  AFL  membership  multi- 
plied, as  did  the  number  of  affiliated  union  locals.  As  early 
as  1903,  there  were  so  man)'  All .  locals  in  Boston  that  the 
federation  chose  to  hold  its  national  convention  here. 

One  union  that  was  active  and  expanding  during 
these  years  was  the  Teamsters.  Boston's  Teamsters  date 
back  to  the  1890s.  "Local  25  grew  out  of  an  independent 
union,"  recalls  Nicholas  Morrisscy,  an  old  Teamster  or- 
ganizer. "It  was  organized  by  a  "man  named  Buckley  in 
about  1897.  Local  25  was  chartered  by  the  Tcamdrivers 
International  Union  on  October  28,  1903.  Peculiarly 
enough,  Dan  Tobin  only  had  served  about  two  years  as 
Business  Agent  of  Local  25  when  he  was  sought  after  and 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Teamdrivers  International 
Union  in  1907  at  a  convention  in  Boston.  He  displaced 
another  Bostonian  named  Cornelius  Shea.  When  he  was 
elected,  there  were  a  lot  of  splinter  organizations  calling 
themselves  Teamsters.  Dan  Tobin  called  a  convention  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  put  them  all  under  one  umbrella 
organization,  the  Teamdrivers  International  Union, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers. 

"There  was  a  big  Teamsters  strike  in  1907  in  Boston, 
which  Dan  Tobin  led.  From  that,  he  formed  the  first 
Transportation  Council,  which  included  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  steamship  line  employees,  and  other  trans- 
portation workers  in  one  council.  When  we  were  charged 
with  forming  a  conspiracy,  the  case  went  to  the  courts  and 
there  was  a  strike.  The  owners  brought  in  scabs  to  drive 
the  wagons;  they  housed  the  scabs  in  boats  where  the 
drawbridge  on  Northern  Avenue  is  now. 

"There  was  plenty  of  violence  in  that  strike,  but  it  was 
very  effective.  The  outcome  was  a  contract  with  the  Team 
Owners  Association." 


During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  building 
trades  workers  were  milium  and  struck  often;  in  any  given 
year,  it  was  not  unusual  that  over  [0%  of  all  si  1  i  k<s  in  Bos- 
ton were  among  construction  workers.  In  1909,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Ele<  tri<  a  I  Workers  (IBEVN  Local 
[03,  Gas  Fitters  Lo<  al  17-,,  and  other  locals  staged  a  wild- 
cat. An  angry  BCLU  suspended  them  until  the  nun 
agreed  to  return  to  work. 

In  1912,  the  Longshoreman's  District  Council,  Knights 
of  Labor,  struck  for  higher  wages,  but  they  were  defeated. 
As  they  were  to  learn  again  during  the  [930s,  except  for 
wildcat  strikes,  only  coastwide  stoppages  stood  a  chance  of 
succeeding. 

The  same  year,  Boston  Elevated  employees  struck  for 
recognition  of  their  union,  the  Streetcarmen's  Union. 
According  to  Don  Tormey,  an  organizer  for  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  for  many  years,  the  strike  generated 
wholesale  confusion  in  the  city: 

"When  I  was  a  kid  in  the  South  End,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  the  Elevated  strike  lived  in  my  house.  He  said 
scabs  were  all  over  the  place.  The  Elevated  hired  batches 
of  scabs  from  y,cw  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Jersey. 
They  came  and  ran  the  streetcars.  But  they  never  turned 
the  fares  in;  they  pocketed  them.  There  were  many  acci- 
dents and  cars  were  wrecked.  They  found  cars  that  were 
supposed  to  be  going  up  and  down  on  Mass.  Avenue  on 
Huntington  Avenue  in  Roxbury  and  over  at  Dudley 
Street." 

The  Carmen's  Union  won  the  strike,  gaining  recogni- 
tion, but  nothing  else,  from  the  Boston  Elevated  Company. 
The  union  had  approximately  6,000  members  by  191 9 
and  included  all  employees,  regardless  of  their  job  cate- 
gories. When  Dave  McSweeney  "first  went  into  the  Car- 
men's Union  as  a  carhouse  worker,  right  after  World  War 
I,  we  worked  seven  days  a  week,  ten  hours  a  day,  with  no 
vacation,  no  fringe  benefits,  no  holidays.  My  pay  was  Si  7 
a  week.  Working  conditions  weren't  the  best.  So,  we  struck 
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in  19 1 9.  Our  major  concern  was  for  better  wages.  The 
strike  didn't  last  long  and  we  were  successful." 

The  growing  prosperity  of  the  AFL  unions  boosted 
union  organizing  among  the  female  workers  of  the  city. 
Boston  had  an  unusually  high  number  of  women  in  its 
workforce.  In  1884,  38,000  women  were  employed  in  Bos- 
ton. Sixteen  thousand  served  as  domestics  in  the  homes  of 
the  wealthy;  others  labored  in  garment,  textile,  cigar,  pa- 
per, and  paper  box  factories,  and  laundries.  Women  were 
hired  only  in  the  lowest  paying  and  least  skilled  sectors  of 
the  economy.  These  areas  always  have  been  the  hardest  to 
organize,  in  part  because  workers  can  be  easily  replaced. 
In  addition,  during  these  years  unionization  was  especially 
difficult  because  the  "working  girls"  were  expected  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  household  duties  after  ten  or  twelve  ex- 
hausting hours  at  work. 


In  his  study,  The  Working  Girls  of  Boston,  1885,  Carroll 
Wright  wrote  of  the  poor  working  conditions  in  Boston's 
factories.  Rooms  were  overcrowded  and  subject  to  drafts, 
basement  work  areas  were  especially  cold  and  damp, 
and  buildings  were  built  too  close  together,  blocking  all 
outside  light  and  air.  Often,  these  sweat  shops  were  filthy 
and  lacked  necessary  sanitary  provisions. 

In  the  early  1890s,  the  Reverend  Alfred  Banks  in- 
spected sweat  shops  in  Boston.  One  operative  told  him, 
"We  earn  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  week,  depending  on  how 
strong  we  are,  but  none  of  us  can  make  the  last  figure  long. 
The  air  is  bad,  and  the  room  is  kept  too  hot.  In  the  sum- 
mer days,  the  heat  is  something  awful.  Every  little  while 
there  is  a  slow  down,  and  about  once  in  so  often  the  boss 
fails  to  pay  the  girls  and  leaves." 

Several  women's  trade  unions  were  formed  during  the 
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1890s  and  afterwards.  Most  organizing,  however,  was  un- 
derstandably limited  to  smaller  industries  where  men  had 
unions  or  to  trades  where  women  held  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  occupations.  The  success  of  women's  unions  did  not 
enable  women  to  break  through  the  barriers  to  them  in  the 
male-dominated  unions;  only  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union  accepted  women  compositors  after  1886. 

The  first  women's  union  in  Boston  was  the  Women's 
Hat  Trimmers,  established  in  1886.  Two  other  groups  of 
working  women  organized  in  1 896,  bookbinders  and  laun- 
dry workers.  The  Women's  Bookbinders'  Union  had  only 
15  charter  members.  There  was  a  sharp  distinction  in  the 
trade  between  men's  work,  which  was  highly  skilled,  and 
women's  work,  which  was  unskilled.  The  union  secured 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  for  its  members  during  the 


liisi  ten  years  of  its  existence,  bul  ii  included  very  few 
women  in  relation  to  the  numbers  working  in  the  industry. 

Mary  Kcnney  O'Sullivan,  a  dynamic  organizer  who 
unionized  women  in  Chicago's  cigar-making  industry,  or- 
ganized the  first  union  of  laundry  workers  in  Boston.  Al- 
though the  union  claimed  100  members  in  its  first  year,  it 
failed  to  win  any  improvements.  A  second  union  was  or- 
ganized under  union  label  methods  in  1906  (the  women 
were  employees  of  a  laundry  that  washed  the  uniforms  of 
union  workers),  but  it  never  expanded.  Although  women 
in  laundries  were  among  the  lowest  paid  and  hardest 
worked  in  the  city,  no  organization  among  them  was  pos- 
sible until  the  National  Recovery  Act  of  the  1930s. 

Women  in  the  cigar-making  industry  were  thoroughly 
organized  in  the  1890s,  but  women  were  a  smaller  percent- 
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age  of  the  trade  in  Boston  than  in  other  major  cities.  Their 
union  was  quite  strong.  It  abolished  tenement  work  and 
won  the  best  wages  in  the  country  for  the  industry. 

The  Tobacco  Strippers  Union,  the  largest  women's 
union  in  the  city  by  1906,  was  formed  in  1899,  after  nine 
severe  years  of  deteriorating  wages  and  conditions.  Its 
original  membership  of  300  more  than  doubled  by  1905. 
The  union  affiliated  with  the  AFL  and  won  a  closed  shop, 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  increased  wages. 

In  1 901,  a  Boston  local  of  Overall  and  Sheepskin 
Workers  was  founded.  Women  comprised  90%  of  the  lo- 
cal's members  and  dominated  the  union,  serving  as  its  of- 
ficers. By  1906,  it  had  300  members.  Two  transitory  unions 
of  Women  Coats,  Pants,  and  Vestmakers  were  organized, 
one  in  1896  and  the  other  in  1901.  Men  had  already  or- 
ganized their  own  local  and,  in  1903,  invited  women  to  be- 
come members.  In  the  ladies  garment  industry,  there  were 
several  aborted  attempts  to  organize  different  crafts  in 

1902  and  1903. 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  (WTUL)  was 
founded  in  Boston  at  the  1903  convention  of  the  AFL. 
Many  unions  still  excluded  women  from  membership  or 
leadership,  while  the  numbers  of  working  women  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Rose  Norwood,  an  ex-member  of  the  now 
defunct  WTUL  and  past  president  of  the  Boston  chapter, 
details  the  early  history  of  the  Trade  Union  League: 

"The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  started  in 

1903  in  Boston  by  such  women  as  Jane  Addams,  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, Ann  Withington,  and  Lois  Rantoul — outstanding 
women  in  the  community.  Socially  aware,  they  realized 
the  importance  of  supporting  working  women.  They  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  social  strata,  but  they  knew  they 
could  help.  They  started  this  organization  and  it  grew  to 
be  a  national  organization.  Practically  every  large  city 

in  the  United  States  had  a  Women's  Trade  Union  Leasjue. 

"Sam   Gompers   gave   his   blessing   to   the   Women's 

Trade  Union  League.  Women  were  not  joining  unions  at 


all  then  and,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  the  WTUL  was 
started.  We  were  to  receive  financial  support  from  other 
AFL  unions. 

"The  WTUL  had  vision.  It  started  worker's  education. 
With  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  it  helped  sponsor 
the  Boston  Trade  Union  College.  We  supported  a  great 
deal  of  protective  legislation.  Fifty  or  fifty-five  years  ago, 
we  fought  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Through  the 
WTUL,  we  were  taught  not  to  get  too  excited  about  any 
revolution;  through  evolution,  we  worked  for  the  shorter 
work  week  and  work  day,  more  money,  and  the  child 
labor  amendment. 

"The  WTUL  worked  with  teachers,  telephone  opera- 
tors, women  who  cleaned  buildings,  women  who  collected 
money  for  the  Boston  Elevated,  the  MTA.  We  had  a  good 
union  for  newsstand  girls  and  for  women  in  the  garment 
industry.  They  were  all  such  wonderful  women!  They 
came  to  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  said,  'We 
want  a  union,  we  want  more  money.'  Mabel  Gillespie,  one 
of  the  first  college  women  to  join  the  union,  steered  them 
the  right  way.  She  said  that  if  women  worked  for  less 
wages  than  men,  they  could  put  men  out  of  work.  If  we 
were  competing  and  could  do  the  job,  we  should  be  paid 
the  same  money. 

"We  worked  for  candy  workers,  garment  workers, 
laundry  workers,  textile  workers,  and  telegraph  workers. 
It  was  all  volunteer  work.  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  worked  with  teachers  long  before  the  teachers  had 
a  union.  When  teachers  fought  for  the  right  of  married 
women  to  retain  their  jobs,  it  was  so  far  fetched  that  the 
opposition  called  us  Bolsheviks.  The  word  was  Bolshevik 
then,  not  Communist.  We  were  considered  terribly  radical 
because  we  wanted  married  women  who  were  working  to 
retain  their  pay.  At  that  time,  when  a  teacher  married,  she 
had  to  resign  and  start  all  over  as  a  substitute  at  five  dollars 
a  day." 

By  191 1,  eleven  trades  had  affiliated  with  the  Women's 
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Women  operators  striking  against  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company,  igig 


Trade  Union  League:  among  them  wire  hal  trimmers, 
petticoa(  makers,  bool  and  shoe  workers,  ladies'  tail 
and  si  em  is.  In  rgo6,  a  twenty-member  local  of  women  i 
arette  makers  affiliated  with  the  AFL  and  in  Roxbury,  in 
i()io,  a  textile  union  was  organized  bei  ause  of  what  one 
contemporary  observer  called  "spontaneous  vision  ami 
the  women."  In  1912,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Will., 
underpaid  and  overworked  telephone  operators  formed  a 
union    affiliated    with    the    International    Brotherhood    ol 
Electrical  Workers. 

"I  first  got  involved  in  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  when  I  worked  for  the  telephone  company,  earn- 
ing the  big  sum  of  $6.10  a  week,"  remembers  Rose  .Nor- 
wood. "A  group  of  toll  operators  decided  they  wanted  to 
form  a  union  because  wages  and  conditions  were  bad.  The 
telephone  company  enforced  a  military  discipline.  We 
couldn't  whisper;  we  had  to  sit  still  all  day.  They'd  fire  a 
woman  if  she  were  five  minutes  late.  They  made  her  stay 
in  a  retiring  room  a  half  hour,  until  she  lost  her  pay.  They 
punished  us.  So,  it  was  important  to  have  a  union. 

"The  telephone  operators  didn't  know  where  to  go.  We 
knew  nothing  about  unions.  One  day  in  1912,  five  or  six 
women  walking  on  Boylston  Street  saw  a  sign,  'Women's 
Educational  Industrial  Union.'  The  Industrial  Union  di- 
rected them  to  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  where 
they  found  Mabel  Gillespie.  She  told  them  how  to  organ- 
ize and  contacted  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  with  whom  the  telephone  operators 
affiliated.  The  union  was  practically  a  spontaneous  thing, 
there  was  so  much  need  for  change  within  the  telephone 
company. 

"When  word  came  around  that  a  union  was  forming, 
we  quietly  went  to  a  union  hall  called  Wells  Memorial  on 
Washington  Street  in  the  South  End.  The  response  was 
very  good.  The  circumstances  were  there — the  need  for  or- 
ganization. So,  we  telephone  operators  organized  and 
formed  a  union.  Later,  we  were  asked  to  help  organize  the 
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women  who  clean  at  night,  to  give  out  literature  to  those 
who  worked  in  the  buildings,  and  to  talk  to  them. 

"While  the  telephone  operators  were  together,  they 
were  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  community,  helping 
other  women  to  organize.  The  labor  movement  became  a 
religion  for  some  of  us — to  me,  the  union  could  never  do 
wrong.  We  were  thrown  into  situations  that  were  a  good 
education.  They  opened  our  eyes  to  many  things,  like 
freedom  of  speech. 

"The  telephone  operators  had  a  very  good  organiza- 
tion. There  were  about  4,000  women  in  the  union.  We 
struck  in  1919.  Burleson,  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  head  up  the  Public  Utilities,  urged  us  not  to 
strike,  saying  it  was  not  patriotic.  But  strike  we  did. 

"I  worked  in  Chinatown,  on  Oxford  Street.  The  Chi- 
nese were  wonderful  during  the  strike.  The  Chinese  put  a 
long  table  against  the  door  so  that  the  company  couldn't 


bring  strikebreakers  in  through  the  back  entrance.  They 
said,  'We  keep  scabs  out.' 

"We  were  out  for  more  than  a  week.  The  strike  was 
successful.  When  we  went  back  to  work,  we  got  back  pay, 
better  wages,  and  better  hours.  After  that,  they  put  cafe- 
terias in  some  of  the  exchanges  and  we  got  food  at  cost." 

However,  an  internal  disagreement  divided  the  union 
four  years  later. 

"Then,  in  1923,  there  was  another  strike.  It  led  to  a 
big  fight  within  the  union.  The  company  was  introducing 
the  dial  system  and  planned  a  cut  in  workers.  Julia 
O'Connor,  who  was  president  then,  ordered  a  strike.  The 
union  divided  over  the  issue.  There  was  jealousy  among 
the  women.  Some  didn't  want  her  to  be  their  leader.  The 
company  took  some  of  the  women  who  were  fighting 
against  the  union  and  gave  them  special  jobs.  Women  were 
pulling  out  each  other's  hair.  It  was  awful.  We  lost  that 
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strike  and  the  department  closed.  From  then  until  recent- 
ly, the  operators  could  not  get  organized  again." 

Alongside  the  rapid,  upward  spiral  of  Irish-dominated 
craft  unions  a  minority  movement  among  industrial  wink- 
ers was  developing'.  During  the  last  two  dec  .ides  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  changed  the  complexion  of  the  city's  labor  font-. 
Now  Russian  Jews  and  Italians,  along  with  nearly  fifty 
percent  of  employed  Irish,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
skilled. Many  Italian  men  were  day  laborers,  but  most  of 
these  newer  immigrants,  including  many  Italian  and  Jew- 
ish women,  worked  in  factories  and  were  most  prominent 
in  the  sweat  shops  of  the  garment  trade.  Since  New  York 
had  surpassed  Boston  as  the  major  east  coast  shipping  cen- 
ter and  was  the  port  of  entry  for  most  of  the  recent  arrivals, 
the  Hub's  southern  and  eastern  European  population  was 
never  sizeable  enough  to  compete  with  the  Irish  for  con- 
trol of  the  unions  or  the  city.  Yet,  there  were  many  politi- 
cal refugees  and  dissenters  among  their  ranks — Italian 
Rcpublicanists  and  anarchists  and  Jewish  socialists.  With 
a  keen  group  consciousness,  heightened  by  Yankee  and 
Irish  prejudice,  and  a  high  concentration  in  factories,  the 
immigrants  were  caught  up  in  a  surge  of  political  activity 
and  union  organizing. 

Many  of  the  organizers  of  garment  unions  were  social- 
ists and  the  unions  retained  an  association  with  political 
groups  that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  laboring  classes, 
among  them  the  IWW  and  the  Socialist  Party.  This  al- 
liance fostered  a  heightening  aggressiveness  among  in- 
dustrial workers,  which  disconcerted  many  government 
officials  and  large  industrialists  and  prompted  the  mass 
round-ups  of  political  dissenters  and  deporting  of  aliens  in 
1919  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the 
infamous  Palmer  Raids.  These  raids  quickly  destroyed  a 
momentum  that  had  been  building  for  over  twenty-five 
years. 

"In  1893,  there  was  a  strike  of  tailors  in  the  cloak  in- 


dustry," explains  Enrico  Porcnte,  who  organized  garment 
workers  in  Boston  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  "I  hen 

was  a  big  cloak  industry   in  Boston  then.  The  striki    la  t<  'I 

about  seven  or  eight  weeks  and  it  was  bloods. 

"The  workers  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  on  sewing 
machines.  They  1  arried  their  own  machines  on  their 
shoulders.  A  girl  would  lug  her  mat  hine  up  to  the  third 
floor  and  ask  for  a  job.  The  boss  would  say  no,  no  job,  so 
she'd  go  down  again  with  the  mac  hine  on  her  shoulder.  Go 
down  again,  walk  on  the  street,  get  tired,  and  go  home  to 
her  children  and  family,  with  no  job.  This  was  the  life. 

"When  the  union  organized,  the  first  thing  it  de- 
manded was  that  the  employer  supply  machines  for  the 
workers.  And  other  conditions,  increased  pay  and  shorter 
hours,  from  sixty  or  fifty-two  hours  to  forty-eight  hours. 

"My  uncle,  Paulo  Russi,  came  from  Italy  in  i'(><)\  be- 
cause the  government  had  imposed  martial  law  against 
the  movement  for  better  conditions,  which  he  was  a  part 
of.  My  uncle  and  his  friend,  Genaro  Gubitosi,  got  a  job 
with  Julius  Rotenberg.  Mr.  Julius  Rotenberg  was  a  Rus- 
sian refugee  who  had  a  bank  at  115  Salem  Street  in  the 
North  End.  His  bank  had  an  Italian  branch,  a  Lithuanian 
branch,  a  Polish  branch,  and  a  Jewish  branch.  The  refu- 
gees who  came  to  Boston  went  to  see  Julius  Rotenberg. 

"My  uncle  and  Gubitosi  criticized  the  way  the  Italian 
workers  were  treated  by  the  banks  and  the  system  in 
America.  The  laborers  worked  outside  the  cities,  building 
railroads.  They  had  to  pay  the  banker,  or  the  padrone 
who  got  them  work,  for  every  job.  So,  they  published  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  called  //  Sene,  which  means  The 
Seed.  It  was  a  revolutionary  newspaper.  It  also  informed 
the  Italian  workers  and  the  Italian  people  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Italy.  The  two  men  worked  on  the  paper  every- 
day, after  the  bank  closed. 

"In  1896,  when  they  had  been  here  two  years,  they 
were  arrested  for  printing  the  newspaper.  Julius  Roten- 
berg bailed  them  out  and  they  went  free,  because  they  had 
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done  nothing  wrong.  They  said,  'This  is  our  American 
liberty?' 

"They  began  to  meet  in  the  North  End,  going  house  to 
house,  to  organize  a  union  of  garment  workers.  They  had 
no  money  and  it  was  dangerous  to  talk  about  the  union. 
My  uncle  helped  the  Italian  workers  to  organize  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

"In  1906,  about  ten  or  twelve  Jewish  and  Italian  men 
who  were  organizing  what  is  now  Local  12  of  the  ILGWU 
were  arrested  when  they  started  organizing.  They  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  that  they  were  political  refugees  who 
had  escaped  from  Italy.  Julius  Rotenberg  bailed  them  out. 

"The  anarchists,  the  socialists,  and  the  union  people 
worked  together  at  the  time.  They  all  tried  to  organize  the 
workers.  There  were  intellectuals  in  the  labor  movement. 
They  were  men  who  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouths,  like  Arturo  Giovannitti  of  the  IWW.  He 
said,  when  he  spoke  in  his  own  defense  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, after  the  Lawrence  strike,  'I  didn't  come  to  this 
country  looking  for  a  job.  I  came  because  my  grandfather 
taught  me  the  law  of  democracy.  What  kind  of  democracy 
do  I  find  here?'  " 

Activity  among  the  Italian  and  Jewish  garment  work- 
ers welled  during  the  'teens.  The  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU)  was  organized  in 
1 910,  representing  all  employees  in  the  ladies'  clothing  in- 
dustry, regardless  of  their  particular  trade  or  skill  level.  In 
1914,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(ACWA)  broke  from  the  AFL-affiliated  United  Garment 
Workers  Union,  which  limited  its  membership  to  skilled 
cutters  and  actively  opposed  spontaneous  efforts  of  semi- 
skilled workers  in  miserable  sweatshops  to  unionize. 

Enrico  Porente  became  involved  in  the  struggle  of 
rank  and  file  garment  workers: 

"I  came  to  this  country  in  191 1  because  I  was  in 
trouble  with  the  Italian  Government.  I  was  16  years  old. 
My  family  never  believed  in  the  monarchistic  regime.  We 


supported  the  Republic  in  Italy  and  we  knew  members  of 
the  Mazzini-Garibaldi  Party.  Other  friends  had  come  here 
before  me.  We  heard  about  freedom  and  liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca, so  we  thought,  let's  go  and  enjoy  this  freedom. 

"The  Mazzini  Federation  of  North  America  was  very 
friendly  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  We 
supported  the  workers  because  conditions  were  very  bad. 
People  worked  long  hours  for  starvation  wages.  The  Maz- 
zini organization  supported  working  Italians.  We  were  in- 
volved in  the  textile  strike  in  Lawrence  led  by  the  IWW  in 
1 91 2.  That's  how  I  eventually  got  involved  with  garment 
workers. 

"In  1 91 4,  we  organized  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  in  Boston.  The  tailors  belonged  to  the 
United  Garment  Workers  Union  (UGW).  It  was  a  trade 
union  that  admitted  only  tailors  and  excluded  the  rest  of 
the  workers  in  the  plant,  like  the  pressers  and  sleevers.  At 
a  convention  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  Union,  del- 
egates from  Boston  and  New  York  revolted  against  the 
UGW  administration.  They  wanted  all  industrial  workers 
to  belong  to  the  union.  They  started  a  war  against  the 
United  Garment  Workers  Union  in  191 2  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sidney  Hillman,  organized  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

"The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  were  not  part 
of  the  AFL.  They  remained  independent  because  the 
United  Garment  Workers  was  a  part  of  the  AFL.  I  was 
with  the  Amalgamated  from  1914,  when  it  was  organized 
here,  to  1928.  This  was  a  very  bad  time. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  strikes  in  that  time.  We  had  a 
strike  every  six  months.  Strikes  were  organized  when  the 
bosses  cut  the  pay.  We  talked  to  the  workers  and  went  out 
on  strike.  The  average  pay  before  unionization  was  $6  or 
$7  a  week.  People  worked  nights,  Saturdays,  and  Sun- 
days. Some  were  paid  by  the  piece  and  others  by  the  hour. 
The  pay  was  very  bad.  The  union  had  trouble  keeping  the 
pay  up  at  first.  The  union  had  no  protection  and  the  po- 
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lice  were  very  brutal.  We  had  to  fight  against  gangsters 
and  strikebreakers  paid  by  the  employer.  .And  we  had  no 
money. 

"Wc  had  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Kneeland  and 
Washington  Streets,  on  the  second  floor,  with  a  large  rail- 
road stove  and  a  lew  chairs.  One  night,  a  bomb  destroyed 
everything.  After  that,  we  slept  in  the  hall,  because  wc 
thought  they  would  conic  again.  They  never  did.  Wc 
bought  a  new  stove  and  a  new  table  and  chairs.  Then,  wc 
moved  into  new  headquarters  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
Street  and  Broadway. 

"In  1 92 1,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union 
had  a  strike  against  the  Boston  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  locked  us  out.  They  also  locked  out  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers.  They  wanted  to 
break  the  union  and  tried  to  operate  the  shop  without  the 
union. 

"We  were  in  the  street,  picketing,  and  the  police  were 
on  horses.  We  had  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  city  po- 
lice. The  employers  had  hired  gangs.  We  tried  to  stop  the 
strikebreakers,  but  they  were  protected  by  the  gangs.  It 
was  a  long  strike,  but  we  won  it." 

In  1 91 5,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  con- 
ducted a  strike  against  the  Leopold  Morse  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  garment  firms  in  Boston.  Minnie  Federman 
Corder,  one  of  thousands  of  Russian-Jewish  immigrants 
who  had  found  work  in  the  needle  trades  upon  arrival  in 
Boston,  was  involved  in  the  strike. 

"My  uncle  was  a  foreman  at  the  Barron  &  Anderson 
Company.  He  asked  a  friend  who  worked  at  Leopold 
Morse  if  he  could  use  a  hand  buttonhole  maker  in  his  shop. 
He  said  he  could.  My  uncle  informed  me  that  I  was  to  go 
to  work  for  Leopold  Morse,  the  largest  men's  clothing 
factory  in  Boston. 

"I  went  to  work  for  Leopold  Morse  and,  that  same 
night,  my  cousin  Benny  took  me  to  the  Franklin  Evening 
School.  I  felt  I  was  in  heaven  because  I  had  never  seen  the 


inside  of  a  schoolroom  before.  It  was  wonderful  to  listen  to 
die  teacher,  Mr.  Morrison.  I  hated  to  leave  when  the  bell 
rang. 

"I  was  the  only. Jewish  buttonhole  maker  among  fifty 
Italian  girls.  Maigret  Bow,  a  middle-aged  spinster  who 
had  been  employed  by  Leopold  Morse  Ibi  many  years, 
taught  me  to  do  diflcreni  types  of  (me  work,  such  as  but- 
tonholes on  silk  facing,  overcoats,  and  velvel  collars.  She 
also  taught  me  to  appreciate  poetry. 

"One  clay  during  lunch  hour,  I  noticed  small  groups  of 
workers  forming  in  different  corners  of  the  shop.  I  stopped 
to  listen.  One  group  argued  that  we  must  have  a  union, 
that  we  must  organize  for  shorter  hours  and  better  work- 
ing conditions,  that  wc  must  abolish  the  cursed  piecework 
and  contracting  system. 

"Some  of  the  biggest  clothing  manufacturers  cut  the 
suits  in  clean  cutting  rooms  and  then  had  the  coats,  pants, 
and  vests  made  by  machine  in  dingy  little  shops,  and  then 
sent  the  garments  into  homes  to  be  hand  finished.  The 
filthy  fire  traps  contractors  used  for  shops  were  an  insult  to 
human  intelligence.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  this  system 
was  to  organize  the  tailors  into  a  union. 

"On  New  Year's  Day,  191 3,  5,000  Boston  tailors  went 
on  a  general  strike.  I  was  the  only  girl  on  the  picket  line  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  attended  all  the  strike  meet- 
ings, where  I  learned  about  unionism  and  socialism.  The 
strike  was  a  new  experience  for  me. 

"I  saw  a  policeman  strike  a  young  vestmaker  over  the 
head  with  his  club.  The  vestmaker  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  never  came  back.  When  the  early  group  of  pickets  was 
relieved  by  another  group,  we  went  to  the  union  hall  at 
724  Washington  Street.  There,  we  found  hot  coffee  and 
plenty  of  fresh  rolls,  provided  by  the  Bakers'  Union. 

"Hundreds  of  strikers  were  in  the  hall;  there  was  a 
fiery  Italian  speaker,  a  Jewish  speaker,  and  an  English 
speaker.  We  voted  to  continue  picketing  until  we  won  our 
demands. 
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"The  strike  lasted  13  weeks  and,  on  the  14th  week,  it 
was  settled.  We  went  back  to  work.  We  got  a  slight  pay  in- 
crease and  our  hours  were  reduced  from  fifty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week.  And,  of  course,  we  had  a  union.  But, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  abolishing  the  piecework  or  con- 
tracting systems. 

"My  union  card  read,  'The  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.'  I  wanted  to  be  active  in  the  union,  but,  at  the 
first  meeting,  only  one  other  girl  showed  up." 

Corder's  commitment  to  the  labor  movement  deepened 
and  started  her  on  a  long  political  journey: 

"When  I  approached  the  shop  one  morning  a  couple 
of  years  later,  most  of  the  skilled  men — pocket-makers, 
tailors,  and  basters — stood  on  the  sidewalk  picketing  the 


shop.  I  was  puzzled;  I  had  never  heard  of  a  strike.  Max 
Miller,  whom  I  respected  because  he  read  the  morning 
paper  instead  of  playing  cards  at  lunch  time,  approached 
me  and  told  me  not  to  go  up.  T  must  go  and  get  my  tools, 
but  I  will  be  right  down,'  I  assured  him. 

"Upstairs,  I  found  a  few  workers  and  asked  them  what 
was  wrong.  An  elderly  man  quietly  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  split  at  the  last  union  convention.  Those  who  split 
from  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  called 
themselves  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca. I  noticed  a  fat,  red-necked  individual  climb  up  on  one 
of  the  tables  and  shout  in  a  very  gruff  voice,  'Brothers  and 
Sisters,  I  am  a  representative  of  the  great  union,  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
sit  down  at  your  tables  and  work.  Don't  be  afraid  of  those 
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bums  who  call  themselves  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  The  Boston  Police  Department  has 
furnished  us  with  men  who  will  give  you  full  protection.' 
And  he  pointed  to  four  uniformed  policemen  at  the  door. 

"I  remembered  how  these  fine  uniformed  men  had 
clubbed  a  vestmakcr  to  death  during  the  strike  of  191 3.  I 
took  my  apron,  scissors,  and  other  articles,  and  ran  to  join 
the  workers  downstairs.  Max  Miller  came  to  me  and  said, 
'I  knew  you  would  come  down.  Thank  you.' 

"It  was  1915  and  the  war  was  raging  in  Europe.  I 
couldn't  find  a  job  for  a  year.  The  industry  in  Boston  was 
disorganized  and  work  was  slow.  I  found  odd  jobs  for  a 
few  weeks  now  and  then,  but  no  good,  steady  job  like  the 
one  I  left  at  Leopold  Morse  Company.  We  worked  steady 
fifty-two  weeks  a  year  at  Leopold  Morse.  Finally,  I  found 
a  job  at  the  Macullar  Parker  Company. 

"During  the  spring  of  1916,  an  article  in  the  Boston 
daily  papers  announced  that  five  thousand  Boston  tailors 
were  joining  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  At  ten 
o'clock  that  morning,  a  whistle  blew  and  the  workers  in 
our  shop  left  and  walked  to  724  Washington  Street.  Ralph 
DeCanto,  who  knew  me  from  Leopold  Morse,  saw  me  and 
came  over.  He  drafted  me  to  act  as  clerk  and  handed  me 
pencil  and  paper.  He  gave  me  a  table  and  chair,  and  put 
me  to  work.  I  wrote  down  people's  names  and  addresses 
as  they  arrived. 

"My  union  book  from  the  Amalgamated  had  a  pre- 
amble and  a  constitution  printed  in  it.  I  liked  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  preamble,  which  read,  'The  industrial  and 
inter-industrial  organization  built  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
clear  knowledge  and  class  consciousness  will  put  the  or- 
ganized working  class  in  actual  control  of  the  system  of 
production.  The  working  class  will  then  be  ready  to  take 
possession  of  it.'  I  hoped  to  become  active  in  the  new  or- 
ganization. But  we  all  had  to  work  overtime  and  weren't 
asked  to  the  meetings. 

"One  morning  on  my  way  to  work,  I  read  in  the  morn- 


ing papers,  'American  sailors  break  up  anti-preparedness 
parade,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League.'  I  was  stunned.  In  America,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly.  I 
went  to  the  Socialist  Party  to  ask  for  information  and  their 
version  of  the  incident.  I  was  given  leaflets  against  war 
and  I  bought  a  number  of  books.  After  reading  this  mate- 
rial, I  joined  the  Young  People's  Socialist  League.  I  read  as 
many  books  as  I  could,  Value,  Price  and  Profit  and  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  by  Marx,  books  by  Jack  London,  and  The 
New  York  Call,  a  socialist  paper. 

"The  YPSLs,  as  we  were  called,  sold  socialist  papers 
and  magazines  at  meetings.  I  joined  the  English  speaking 
branch  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Boston.  Later,  I  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  branch.  As  branch  secretary,  I  attended 
business  meetings.  I  observed  the  bitter  struggle  between 
the  left  and  right  wings  of  the  party. 

"I  went  to  New  York  City  once.  A  railroad  brakeman 
who  hung  around  the  Socialist  headquarters  asked  me  to 
do  him  a  favor  while  I  was  there.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  IWW  Hall.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  He  explained  what  the  organization 
stood  for — one  big  union — and  I  promised  to  go.  The  hall 
on  St.  Mark's  Place  was  crowded  with  workers.  A  dark, 
lame  fellow  named  George  Chadnovsky  said  to  me,  'Do 
you  call  yourself  a  revolutionist?  W'hat  have  the  Socialists 
ever  done  for  the  working  class?'  He  talked  to  me  for  one 
hour,  read  the  IWW  Preamble,  and  explained  the  princi- 
ples of  industrial  unionism  that  would  lead  to  industrial 
democracy.  He  painted  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  world  run 
by  labor  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  work. 

"When  he  finished  talking,  I  asked  him  for  an  IWW 
card.  With  the  card  in  my  pocketbook,  I  left.  When  I  went 
back  to  Boston,  I  resigned  from  the  Socialist  Party  and 
diverted  my  energies  to  the  activities  of  the  IWW.  I  read 
IWW  literature,  books  by  Joseph  Dietzgen,  Bill  Haywood, 
and  Andre  Tridon.   I  wanted  to  understand  industrial 
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unionism  and  how  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  building 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

"On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  19 19,  the  I  WW 
hall  in  Centralia,  Washington,  was  raided.  One  of  the 
members  was  killed  and  many  were  arrested.  Palmer 
Raids  had  been  conducted  against  radicals  all  over  the 
country.  The  Boston  branch  of  the  IWW,  like  other 
branches  all  over  the  country,  formed  committees  to  raise 
funds  for  those  who  were  arrested. 

"In  December,  Sally  Rubin  came  from  New  York  to 
escape  the  Palmer  Raids.  She  asked  if  she  could  stay  with 
me  for  a  few  days.  One  night  in  January,  after  a  meeting, 


we  went  home  and  talked  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  had  no  sooner  dozed  off  when  we  heard  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  Several  uniformed  men  and  four  plain- 
clothesmen  filled  the  room.  They  showed  no  warrant  and 
did  not  tell  us  the  reason  they  were  there. 

"They  took  $20  worth  of  IWW  books  and  $18  worth 
of  IWW  gold  buttons  from  my  apartment.  The  room 
looked  like  a  cyclone  had  struck.  'You  are  going  to  be  de- 
ported to  Russia,  to  those  Bolsheviki,'  one  of  the  plain- 
clothesmen  said.  'If  you  have  anything  against  me,  you 
will  have  to  try  me  right  here  in  the  United  States.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  an  American  citizen,'  I  answered. 
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"They  took  us  in  a  police  wagon  to  the  police  station. 
After  waiting  three  hours  at  the  station,  I  was  taken  to  1 1 1< 
eity  prison.  1  stayed  in  the  filthy  trap  for  four  hours.  Then, 

the  matron  opened  the  cell  door  and  (old  me  I  was  free  to 
go.  I  learned  that  some  oldie  people  I  knew  were  out  on 
bail,  while  others  were  being  held  for  deportation  on  Deer 
Island.  Attorney  General  Palmer  was  patriotically  clear- 
ing the  country  of  all  reds. 

"A  few  days  later,  at  the  district  attorney's  office,  I 
was  accused  of  selling  all  the  [WW  literature  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  case  was  dismissed,  but  I  was  never  paid  for 
the  books  and  gold  buttons  taken  from  my  room." 

Worker  militancy  found  expression  among  the  city's 
Irish  municipal  employees  in  a  sudden  burst  of  union 
organizing  between  191 6  and  1919.  The  root  conflict  was 
political  as  well  as  economic,  a  continuation  and  climax  of 
the  nineteenth  century  clash  between  the  native  born  and 
the  Irish.  To  obtain  wage  increases  that  would  offset  their 
losses  due  to  a  rising  cost  of  living,  Irish  city  workers  had 
to  gain  concessions  from  the  Yankee-Republican  con- 
trolled state  government,  which  had  usurped  many  of  Bos- 
ton's home-rule  powers  in  order  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
Irish  power.  The  movement  was  far  more  radical  in  its  im- 
plications than  organizing  in  the  skilled  reaches  of  the 
private  sector,  for  the  police,  teachers,  transportation 
workers,  and  firemen  are  the  backbone  of  the  social  and 
political  system,  and  the  unions  were  seen  as  a  challenge  to 
the  system's  authority. 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1850  and  1870,  the  Irish 
had  been  excluded  from  the  city's  police  force  because  of 
opposition  from  the  native-born  patrolmen  who,  paid  a 
wage  double  that  of  common  laborers,  considered  them- 
selves professionals.  During  the  1870s,  the  first  Irish  patrol- 
men were  hired.  In  1884,  Hugh  O'Brien  won  the  mayor- 
alty and  the  next  year  the  Massachusetts  legislature  put 
the  Boston  Police  Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
state  commission. 


As  the  Irish  became  a  majority  of  Boston's  teachers 

firefighters,  patrolmen,  and  street ten,  they  began  to 

form  employee  associations.  Between  1898  and  1907, 
teachers  started  the  Boston  Teachers  Club  and  the  Ele- 
mentary Teachers  Club,  policemen  founded  the  Boston 

Social  Club  (with  the  Support  of  then-Commissioner 
O'Meara),  and   firemen   formed   tin-   Russell   Fire  Club. 

Real  wages  of  municipal  employees  were  I'airK  stable  be- 
tween [895  and  1910  but,  when  they  began  to  de(  line  alter 
1910,  these  clubs  became  increasingly  concerned  with  air- 
ing grievances  over  wages  and  worsening  working  condi- 
tions. Inflation  during  World  War  I  exacerbated  the  situ- 
ation. Police  salaries,  for  example,  were  either  on  a  par 
with  or  a  little  lower  than  salaries  of  clothing  trimmers 
during  the  'teens,  but  they  were  well  below  the  incomes  of 
carpenters.  Teachers  were  even  less  well-off. 

The  municipal  employees  began  to  form  unions,  fire- 
fighters in  1916,  library  employees  in  1918,  and  the  police 
in  the  summer  of  191 9.  The  newly-founded  police  union 
voted  to  strike  in  September.  City  and  state  officials  re- 
sponded with  a  determination  to  break  the  union  at  all 
costs.  The  strike  threatened  to  leave  the  city  unprotected. 
Furthermore,  policemen  had  been  used  to  break  strikes  in 
the  past,  by  attacking  strikers  and  escorting  scabs.  An  or- 
ganized force  would  undoubtedly  be  more  pro-union. 
John  Cadigan  is  one  of  the  few  living  veterans  of  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Strike.  He  explains: 

"By  1919,  Boston  Democrats  were  blossoming  into 
authority  and  their  strength  was  growing.  Boston  was  in  a 
unique  position:  its  police  department  was  controlled  by 
the  state  government,  which  was  solidly  Republican.  The 
superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  city,  the  city  paid  all 
the  salaries  and  the  bills,  but  the  real  boss  of  the  police  de- 
partment was  the  state  commissioner.  The  Republicans 
wanted  to  keep  control  of  the  police  department. 

"The  state  appointed  the  commissioner.  The  first  was 
Stephen  O'Meara,  who  owned  the  Boston  Journal  until 
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1902.  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  appointed  in  December  1918,  was 
commissioner  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

"I  had  joined  the  police  department  in  early  April 
1 919.  Negotiations  between  the  police  department  and  the 
union  officers  had  started  prior  to  my  arrival.  Mclnnis,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  a  union  man  way  back 
who  knew  the  benefits  of  unionism.  He  tried  to  organize  to 
demand  certain  benefits. 

"The  day  crew  came  on  at  8:00  a.m.  and  worked  until 
6:00  p.m.  At  six  o'clock  a  crew  came  on  and  worked  the 
first  half  of  the  night,  until  1  :oo  a.m.  The  other  shift  was 
from  1  :oo  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  Once  every  two  weeks,  after  a 
man  finished  his  tour  of  duty  at  1  o'clock,  he  stayed  and 
slept  in  the  station  house  for  the  next  seven  hours,  in  case 
any  extra  policemen  were  needed.  But  he  wasn't  paid  for 
it.  That  was  one  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  change. 

"There  were  other  complaints.  We  wanted  increased 
wages.  My  first  pay  in  the  police  department  was  $21  a 
week.  I  had  left  a  $40  a  week  job  at  the  Herald  to  join  the 
department.  Conditions  in  some  of  the  station  houses  were 
very  poor.  Also,  if  a  man  had  to  testify  in  court  about  an 
arrest  in  the  daytime,  he  went  to  district  court  the  next  day 
and  maybe  hung  around  all  day.  He  wasn't  paid  extra  for 
that.  If  he  were  a  night  man,  forget  about  his  getting  paid 
at  all  for  going  to  court.  Clothing  was  an  issue,  too.  All 
they  gave  us  besides  our  uniform  was  a  raincoat.  We  were 
not  provided  with  rubbers  or  with  a  rain  hat.  We  wanted 
more  fringe  benefits  like  these. 

"An  important  force  behind  state  government  was  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Robert  Ma- 
comber.  Franklin  W.  Stearns  was  a  motivating  force  in 
negotiations  between  the  commissioner  and  the  policemen. 
However,  he  was  working  behind  the  scenes  and  this 
wasn't  known  to  the  public. 

"The  policemen's  propositions  were  turned  down  by 
Curtis.  So,  the  men  organized  in  August  and  the  union  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Curtis  decreed  there  could  be  no  union.  We  finally  went  on 
strike  because  Commissioner  Curtis  suspended  the  leaders 
of  the  union's  scale  committee.  He  forced  our  hand.  There 
were  1,554  men  on  trie  force.  1,136  were  in  the  union; 
1,134  voted  to  strike  and  two  voted  against  the  strike.  On 
September  ninth,  over  a  thousand  men  walked  out,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  force.  All  those  men  were  fired. 

"Before  the  strike,  the  other  unions  in  the  Boston  La- 
bor Union  said  they  would  support  us.  The  strongest  sup- 
porters were  the  Boston  Elevated  employees,  who  had  or- 
ganized only  a  few  years  previously.  Several  other  unions 
helped.  My  old  union,  the  International  Typographers 
Union,  and  other  unions  gave  donations.  The  telephone 
operators  and  the  carmen  said  there  would  be  a  general 
strike  if  the  men  from  the  scale  committee  weren't  rein- 
stated. But  they  didn't  go  on  strike.  That  was  a  mistake. 

"Several  smaller  unions  said  they'd  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  help.  But  that  didn't  mean  they  would 
strike.  They  would  contribute. 

"Three  weeks  before  the  strike,  the  city  was  assured 
that  the  state  militia  was  in  the  Charlestown  and  Back  Bay 
armories.  Mayor  Peters  endeavored  to  get  in  touch  with 
Governor  Coolidge  to  learn  what  he  was  going  to  do.  As  the 
week  of  the  strike  approached,  Coolidge  did  nothing  and 
Mayor  Peters  didn't  know  what  was  happening.  The  day 
before  the  strike,  Governor  Coolidge  was  at  the  Adams 
House,  a  nice  hotel  on  Washington  Street  and  quite  a 
meeting  place.  Peters  went  down  and  confronted  Gover- 
nor Coolidge.  He  insisted  that  Coolidge  order  the  militia 
on  the  streets  at  one  o'clock.  Coolidge  wouldn't  agree. 

"To  this  day,  no  one  has  explained  what  became  of  the 
men  the  city  had  lined  up  and  why  Coolidge  didn't  send 
the  militia  onto  the  streets.  During  the  strike,  hired  goons 
on  Washington  Street  started  crap  games.  There  were  just 
a  few  agitators.  Businessmen  left  nothing  of  value  in  their 
store  windows,  but  the  goons  broke  their  windows  and 
pandemonium  reigned.  They  ordered  the  militia  out  the 


next  night.  Then,  aboul  three  days  l;i  t  <i ,  Coolidge  called 
in  the  National  Guard. 

"What  really  burnt  everybody  up  was  the  rioting.  Pub- 
lic opinion  turned  against  the  poli<  einen  because  the  pub- 
lic didn't  have  all  the  facts.  The  people  thought  that  the 
policemen  had  left  the  city  helpless.  It  was  not  the  union's 
fault  that  men  were  not  on  the  street.  There  were  about 
1,500  guardsmen,  militiamen,  and  volunteers  stationed  in 
the  area.  Now,  that  isn't  leaving  a  city  helpless.  Why 
didn't  they  put  them  in  there?  Why  weren't  the  militia  or- 
dered out?  The  mayor  of  Boston  had  been  assured  months 
in  advance  that  if  the  police  struck,  the  state  had  the 
militia. 

"After  about  a  week,  some  of  the  policemen  who  went 
on  strike  decided  that  they  had  to  work.  They  took  civil 
service  exams  and  found  new  jobs  as  policemen  in  various 
cities.  When  the  business  interests  found  out,  they  clamped 
down  on  it.  First,  striking  policemen  were  barred  from 
ever  sitting  on  a  jury.  Then,  the  civil  service  was  pro- 
hibited from  hiring  striking  policemen. 

"The  upshot  of  the  strike  was  that  the  strikers  got  noth- 
ing and  the  new  men  were  given  everything  that  we 
wanted,  including  the  two-hundred  dollar  pay  raise.  So, 
it  was  really  a  fight  against  the  union  by  the  business 
people  of  the  city  and  state. 

"When  the  police  department  was  reestablished,  they 
took  anybody  and  put  a  uniform  on  him.  The  new  police 
force  was  a  far  cry  from  the  one  that  went  on  strike.  The 
people,  the  taxpayers,  were  really  stuck.  They  paid  the 
bill  for  the  damages  and  then  for  the  inferior  police  pro- 
tection they  got  for  years  afterwards." 

The  crushing  of  the  Boston  Police  Strike  accomplished 
on  a  local  scale  what  the  Palmer  Raids  did  nationally:  the 
spreading  militancy  and  radicalization  of  a  labor  move- 
ment in  search  of  greater  access  to  the  reins  of  power  were 
effectively  snuffed  out.  In  19 19,  the  momentum  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  fervent  organizing  had  combined  with  post- 
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World  War  I  inflation  to  spawn  a  round  of  strikes  across 
the  nation,  and  Boston  was  greeted  by  the  job  actions  of 
the  police,  telephone  operators,  and  streetcarmen,  among 
others.  The  consummate  defeat  of  the  policemen's  union 
totally  outweighed  the  inspiring  triumphs  of  the  women 
telephone  operators  and  the  Boston  Elevated  employees. 
The  net  result  was  an  overall  retreat  from  aggressive  union 
activity  for  the  next  decade.  The  municipal  unions  disin- 
tegrated and  city  employees  did  not  attempt  to  organize 
again  until  the  late  1930s.  From  then  on,  the  Irish  limited 
the  conduct  of  their  political  struggles  to  the  confines  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Across  the  nation,  the  twenties  was  a  quiet  decade  for 
labor.  The  country  entered  an  era  of  economic  expansion 
which  created  the  illusion  of  widespread  prosperity,  and 
the  AFL  adopted  a  conciliatory  philosophy  which  rested  on 
the  premise  that  higher  profits  for  companies  would  mean 
better  wages  for  workers.  Meanwhile,  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  average  worker  worsened  as  his  real  wages  fell 
and  his  debts  increased.  The  Palmer  Raids  were  followed 
in  1 92 1  by  the  arrest  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  two  Italian 
anarchists  accused  of  armed  robbery  and  murder  in 
Braintree,  who  were  tried  more  on  the  basis  of  their  poli- 
tical radicalism  than  the  evidence.  Their  conviction 
dampened  the  zealousness  of  the  unions. 

But  Boston's  unions  fared  well  during  the  decade  and 
actually  increased  their  membership.  In  Boston,  labor  had 
another  source  of  strength  apart  from  the  ardor  of  the 
rank  and  file — they  had  close  ties  to  a  progressive  Irish 
political  organization.  In  1921,  the  people  again  elected 
James  Michael  Curley  mayor.  He  had  supported  the 
police  strike  two  years  before  and,  once  in  office  in  1922, 
he  immediately  resumed  his  public  improvement  policies, 
floating  bonds  for  over  twenty-four  million  dollars  to  raise 
funds  to  expand  City  Hospital,  lengthen  the  Blue  line  tun- 
nel, and  generally  upgrade  public  transportation.  Thus, 
he  directly  and  indirectly  provided   abundant  jobs  for 
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union  labor.  The  unions  were  clearly  the  better  off  for 
their  tics  to  Curley. 

Economically,  the  city  was  becoming  a  great  financial 
center,  even  as  it  declined  industrially.  A  Brahmin  oligar- 
chy of  less  than  twenty  families  controlled  the  vast  insur- 
ance and  banking  interests  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employed  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  than  any  other.  Though  the  port  was 
still  important — Boston  ranked  first  among  fishing  ports 
in  this  hemisphere  at  the  end  of  the  decade — the  demise  of 
shipping  continued  and  the  city's  longshoremen  experi- 
enced falling  wages  and  irregular  employment  which  trig- 
gered a  strike  in  1929  by  2,400  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  (I  LA).  Boston  still  hosted 
many  light  industries.  Though  garment  manufacturers 
had  resumed  their  flight  once  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
I  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Boston's  markets,  a  multitude 
of  small  garment  shops  remained  in  the  city,  most  of  them 
crammed  in  a  few  downtown  blocks  around  Washington 
and  Essex  Streets  and  Harrison  Avenue.  Most  fabric 
was  manufactured  outside  the  city,  but  Boston,  too,  had 
its  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  mills,  among  them  the 
Maverick  Mills  in  East  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts 
Mills  in  Jamaica  Plain.  There  were  breweries  in  South 
Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Jamaica  Plain.  Brighton  was  noted 
for  its  Abatoir,  a  slaughterhouse,  and  Dorchester  was  the 
home  of  Baker's  Chocolate.  A  cotton  mill,  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company  (now  part  of  Westinghouse),  Thom- 
as Woolcom's  factory,  and  the  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth 
Paper  Mill  provided  employment  for  people  in  and  around 
Hyde  Park,  while  East  Bostonians  found  jobs  at  the  Atlan- 
tic Works  ship  repair  yards,  the  General  Electric  Lamp 
Factory,  and  the  A.  S.  Campbell  Company.  Boston 
boasted  a  large  printing  and  publishing  trade  which  ri- 
valled Philadelphia's.  Other  city  industries  finished  boots 
and  shoes,  processed  foods,  and  made  machines  especially 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  textile  and  shoe  trades.  How- 


ever, Boston  continued  to  lose  manufacturing  establish- 
ments throughout  the  de<  ade,  as  it  had  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  building  industry  was  one  of  the  stronger  arms  of 
the  city's  economy.  The  emphasis  on  military  production 
during  World  War  I  had  diverted  money  and  labor  away 
from  new  construction  and  a  recession  in  the  building 
trades  continued  for  a  few  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  But  the  industry  picked  up  steam  in  the  early 
twenties,  stimulated  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  Curley's  mam- 
moth expenditures,  and  prospered  until  1929. 

Arthur  Watson  had  his  first  experience  as  a  bricklayer 
in  1 92 1,  when  there  was  a  lock-out  against  the  union  in 
Boston: 

"There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  work  because  the  in- 
dustry didn't  get  going  right  away  after  the  First  World 
War. 

"I  was  in  high  school  and  I  was  put  on  as  an  appren- 
tice that  summer.  The  union  wanted  ten  cents  an  hour 
more  and  the  builders  didn't  want  to  give  it  to  them.  The 
lock-out  didn't  last  too  long  because  the  union  saw  we 
were  not  going  to  be  successful.  Gradually,  work  picked  up 
and  the  men  manned  the  jobs  and  the  lock-out  worked  it- 
self out  in  a  couple  of  years.  They  slowly  put  a  couple  of 
union  men  in  and  laid  off  a  couple  of  non-union  men. 
Since  then,  there  haven't  been  any  major  strikes  in  brick- 
laying in  Boston.  There  have  been  tie-ups  for  a  few  days, 
when  the  two  parties  can't  get  together,  but  in  general, 
there  have  been  good  relations. 

"About  1922,  things  started  booming.  In  '27,  '28,  '29, 
a  bricklayer  could  go  anywhere,  even  to  New  York,  to  get 
a  job.  Bricklayers  traveled  a  lot.  They  put  a  trowel  and  a 
hammer  in  their  back  pockets,  got  on  a  freight  train,  and 
went  from  one  city  to  another." 

The  garment  unions  continued  to  organize  during  the 
decade,  although  with  the  continuing  drift  of  manufac- 
turers away  from  Boston,  it  was  a  very  uneven  period  for 
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them.  Phil  Kramer,  a  former  International  Vice  President 
of  the  ILGWU,  remembers  these  years  well.  Kramer  came 
to  Boston  from  Russia  in  1908.  He  lived  with  his  family  in 
the  South  End  and  worked  days  in  a  millinery  shop  while 
he  attended  night  school. 

"And  then  I  learned  to  be  a  cutter  and  got  a  job  in  the 
garment  industry  in  the  late  'teens,"  he  recalls.  "I  joined 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  after  I  had  worked  for  two  years.  When  I  came 
into  the  union,  coatmakers  were  mostly  European  Jews 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Italians.  I  was  a  cutter  and  I  worked 
at  a  dress  company  at  786  Washington  Street.  In  that 
shop,  workers  were  mostly  non-Jewish,  because  the 
Jewish  workers  were  cloak  makers.  I  was  very  fortunate: 
because  of  my  ability,  no  matter  what  I  did  or  said,  it 
would  be  a  detriment  to  the  business  to  discharge  me.  I 


had  leeway  to  advocate  unionism.  I  joined  the  union  in 
1920  and  became  an  Executive  Board  member  within  a 
year's  time. 

"The  first  strike  I  was  involved  in  was  a  very  bitter 
general  strike  in  1925.  It  lasted  through  March,  April,  and 
May.  We  naturally  called  a  strike  in  season,  when  there 
was  work  in  the  industry.  Sometimes  'the  season'  was  in 
the  heart  of  February,  when  the  snow  was  knee  deep. 

"The  police  were  rough.  They  were  bought  out  by  the 
industry.  We  had  to  face  what  I  call  the  Cossacks,  the 
horseback  riders  who  came  to  break  up  our  picket  lines. 
I  was  arrested  56  times,  sometimes  seven  and  eight  times 
a  day. 

"It. was  a  tough  struggle;  the  union  wanted  manufac- 
turers to  recognize  us,  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  people  to 
organize.  We  wanted  them  to  sit  down  and  discuss  condi- 
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tions,  which  were  very,  very  had.  Wages  wen-  low,  and 
hours  were  long.  An  employer  would  discharge  a  worker 
at  will,  without  recourse. 

"Wc  had  dissension  in  our  organization,  a  great  deal 
of  which  came  from  left-wingers,  members  of  die  Com- 
munist Part)'  who  raised  a  lot  of  hell  in  our  organization. 
They  were  being  supported  by  Moscow.  They  were  never 
satisfied  with  what  happened.  They  dissented  on  every 
issue.  In  1928,  our  union  split  into  two  unions,  the  Joint 
Action  Committee  and  the  ILGWU.  When  the  workers 
left  our  union  and  joined  the  leftist  union,  we  were  left 
with  the  agreements,  but  very  little  membership.  Gradual- 
ly, we  broke  their  ranks  and  union  membership  came  back 
to  our  organization.  The  fight  started  'way  back  in  1925. 
The  break  came  about  '28  and,  by  '30,  wc  had  our  union 
back." 

"I  held  a  job  during  the  late  '20s  with  the  Internation- 
al Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  in  Boston,"  says  Flor- 
ence Luscomb,  an  88  year-old  veteran  of  women's,  anti- 
war, and  labor  struggles.  "New  York  was  the  center  of 
that  industry  and  the  union  was  powerful  there.  After  the 
Triangle  Shirt  Fire,  a  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
was  established.  The  garment  factory  doors  had  been 
locked  when  the  fire  started  and  there  was  no  way  for  the 
workers  to  get  out.  They  leaped  from  windows  and  many 
women  were  killed.  The  union  was  powerful  enough  to  in- 
sist upon  sanitary  control,  an  inspection  carried  on  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union,  the  employers,  and  the  public. 
Sanitary  control  had  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen years  in  New  York,  when  the  union  in  Boston  got 
powerful  enough  to  insist  on  a  joint  board.  For  two  years, 
I  was  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Sanitary  Board  and  I  in- 
spected union  factories  in  Boston. 

"Two  years  later,  when  the  contract  expired,  the  union 
had  weakened  and  wasn't  able  to  renegotiate  the  inspec- 
tion. The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  went  out  of 
existence. 


"During  the  two  years  1  inspei  ted,  I  found  outrageous 
conditions  in  the  women's  garmenl  industry.  Safety  and 
sanitary  conditions  required  by  Massai  husetts  laws  w<  r< 
not  enfon  ed.  For  example,  women  sat  all  day  at  a  sewing 
machine  under  an  elc<  trii  light  whi<  h  <  ast  light  on  their 
work.  The  laws  required  that  the  light  have  a  shield 
around  it  to  protect  the  women's  eyes,  but  the  companii 
never  bothered  with  that.  Women  sat  eight  hours  a  day 
with  an  electric  light  right  in  their  eyes  imagine  what 
that  did  to  their  eyesight  over  the  years!  I  he  law  also  re- 
quired that  moving  machine  parts  be  guarded  so  that 
women  wouldn't  injure  their  hands.  Companies  never  had 
guards  on  the  machines.  A  toilet  and  a  supply  of  health 
goods  in  case  of  accidents  were  also  required. 

"I  went  from  factory  to  factory  and  found  doors  locked 
in  violation  of  the  law.  I  found  trash  on  the  floor,  lunches, 
orange  peels,  because  bosses  didn't  provide  trash  baskets 
and  wouldn't  sweep  up.  Toilets  were  filthy. 

"I  sent  complaints  to  the  State  Inspection  Department 
and  they  paid  no  attention.  One  day,  I  invited  six  wealthy, 
socially  prominent  women  who  were  interested  in  work- 
ing women's  conditions  to  take  an  inspection  tour.  I 
showed  them  the  worst  factories.  When  they  saw  the  condi- 
tions, they  wrote  a  statement.  They  sent  it  to  the  State  In- 
spection Department;  I  sent  it  to  all  the  newspapers  in 
Boston.  Of  course,  the  newspapers  printed  the  letter  be- 
cause it  was  signed  by  these  prominent  women.  It  had  such 
an  effect  that  within  a  few  hours  the  state  inspectors  came 
to  investigate." 

By  the  time  immigration  restrictions  were  imple- 
mented in  1924,  Boston  had  become  a  city  of  clearly  de- 
lineated ethnic  neighborhoods,  and  the  city's  Italians, 
Irish,  Jews,  and  Yankees  all  possessed  an  abounding 
ethnic  consciousness.  Their  self-awareness  both  stemmed 
from  and  was  reflected  in  the  Hub's  social  and  economic 
patterns.  In  1929,  the  Yankee-dominated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  did  not  have  one  Irish  officer.  On  the  Boston 
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Central  Labor  Union,  only  55  of  347  officers  of  non-segre- 
gated unions  were  not  Irish,  and  when  the  heavily  Italian 
and  Jewish  clothing  trades  were  excluded  from  the  count, 
the  number  was  even  less.  Black  "porters  and  red  caps  in 
South  Station  complained  bitterly  that  white  supervisors 
drove  them  like  slaves." 

Within  this  context,  during  the  1920s  the  Jewish  cul- 
tural labor  movement,  one  of  many  ethnic-based  working 
class  movements,  blossomed.  Julius  Bernstein,  currently 
the  Director  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  elaborates: 

"The  Jews  in  Boston  industry  were  concentrated  in 
the  needle  trades,  but  they  were  also  in  a  number  of 
other  trades.  There  was  an  identifiable  Jewish  labor  move- 
ment that  included  Jewish  unions;  the  Workmen's  Circle, 
a  Jewish  labor-oriented  fraternal  organization;  and  Jew- 
ish labor  cultural  organizations  in  the  community.  A  lo- 
cal of  the  Hebrew  Bakers  Union  existed  in  Boston.  A 
large  number  of  the  Jewish  bakeries  had  been  organized 
by  the  union.  There  was  also  a  local  of  the  Hebrew  Butch- 
ers Union.  There  were  Hebrew  locals  in  the  carpenters' 
and  painters'  unions.  These  locals  had  been  formed  on  the 
basis  of  organizing  identifiably  Jewish  workers  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  meetings  were  conducted  in  Yiddish.  A 
good  number  of  the  members  were  Yiddish-speaking  old- 
timers.  At  that  point,  the  AFL  had  not  moved  to  break 
down  the  ethnic  unions.  They  were  in  the  process  of  be- 
ginning to  disappear  because  of  age;  a  lot  of  people  were 
beginning  to  retire  and  the  composition  of  the  locals  was 
beginning  to  change. 

"The  Jewish  labor  movement  was  always  actively  con- 
cerned with  cultural  issues.  The  movement  looked  on  Yid- 
dish, not  Hebrew,  as  the  language  of  the  masses.  The 
movement  sponsored  labor  lyceums  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. The  Workmen's  Circle  played  an  important  role  in 
bringing  around  lecturers  and  choral  groups  and  sponsor- 
ing tours  of  cultural  programs.  Every  Sunday  morning, 
they  held  the  Dorchester  Open  Forum.  When  I  was  young, 
hundreds  of  kids  and  adults  showed  up  for  these  weekly 


forums.  The  speakers  ranged  from  black  leaders  to  trade 
union  leaders,  to  some  early  anti-war  activists.  These  pro- 
grams related  not  only  to  Jewish  cultural  questions,  but 
also  to  general  cultural  issues. 

"The  Jewish  labor  movement  and  the  Socialist  move- 
ment were  closely  linked  and  provided  mutual  aid.  By 
World  War  II,  the  American  Jewish  Socialist  movement 
was  no  longer  as  meaningful  as  it  had  been.  It  fell  apart 
as  a  political  instrument  with  the  coming  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal." 

In  1929,  as  the  nation  stood  on  the  verge  of  economic 
disaster,  a  greater  proportion  of  Boston's  workers  be- 
longed to  unions  than  their  counterparts  across  the  nation, 
and  the  city's  union  members  received  wages  that  were 
among  the  highest.  The  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  rep- 
resented over  60,000  men  and  women,  more  than  17%  of 
the  city's  labor  force;  forty  percent  of  its  members  were 
carpenters,  painters,  hod  carriers,  and  other  building 
tradesmen.  The  most  heavily  organized  industries  in- 
cluded the  printing  and  garment  trades,  hotels,  machine 
and  sheetmetal  shops,  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  tex- 
tiles, trucking,  and  the  longshore  industry. 


The  Depression  and  the  War 
I929~I945 

The  Depression  was  a  turning  point  for  the  city's  trade 
union  movement.  Despite  a  suprising  initial  resiliency  and 
subsequent  overall  advances  in  membership  and  into  new 
fields  of  work  during  the  1930s,  the  unions  had  reached 
the  acme  of  their  strength  in  1929.  They  emerged  from  the 
decade  still  powerful,  but  slightly  impaired,  while  unions 
in  other  cities  made  greater  strides  than  Boston's  and  were 
on  the  offensive. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  backsliding  in  the 
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fortunes  of  Boston's  labor  movement.  First,  the  city  was 
permanently  burned  by  the  Depression.  Economic  stagna- 
tion lingered  on  in  Boston  until  1942,  longer  than  in  most 
major  cities,  because  at  first  Boston  received  few  of  the  de- 
fense contracts  which  stimulated  production  during  World 
War  II,  finally  resuscitating  the  national  economy. 
During  the  thirties,  many  manufacturing  establishments 
shut  down  permanently,  while  numbers  of  others  simply 
moved  south.  This  disappearance  of  light  manufacturing 
left  nearly  one-fifth  of  Boston's  workforce  jobless  in  1940 
and  hindered  industrial  unions.  Second,  the  main  thrust 
of  new  organizing  during  the  1930s  was  in  mass  production 
industries  which,  for  the  most  part,  Boston  lacked.  The 
maverick  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (CIO) 
unionized  industrial  workers,  retail  clerks,  and  public  em- 
ployees, and  was  joined  in  '39  and  '40  by  a  resurgent  AFL. 


Labor  auction  of 
unemployed  men  and  women 
on  the  Boston  Common 


Both  of  them  led  new  populations  into  unions,  but  the 
Boston  movement  was  small  in  comparison  to  what  was 
experienced  by  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Detroit. 

Finally,  the  craft  unions  drew  their  strength  from  a 
close,  mutually  beneficial  relationship  with  the  dominant 
Irish  political  forces  (first  the  ward  machines,  later  Cur- 
ley),  and  this  relationship  became  less  potent.  During  the 
Depression,  the  federal  government  poured  huge  sums  of 
money  into  public  works  programs,  appropriating  what 
had  been  Jim  Curley's  role  of  using  deficit  spending  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  create  jobs. 

Curley,  elected  mayor  a  third  time  in  1929,  dominated 
the  political  scene  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  unemployment  and  social  distress 
with  partial  success.  When  he  took  office,  he  immediately 
resumed  and  doubled  his  economic  pump  priming.  Al- 
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though  he  encountered  more  formidable  obstacles  as  the 
city's  economy  worsened,  he  made  impressive  dents  in  the 
numbers  of  Bostonians  on  relief  rolls  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  term.  He  helped  the  unions  bolster  themselves 
against  rough  times  and  their  losses  in  membership  were 
well  below  the  national  average. 

Curley  developed  a  complicated  political  relationship 
with  Roosevelt  which,  though  it  later  soured,  paid  off  in 
real  benefits  to  the  people  of  Boston  during  FDR's  first 
term.  In  1932,  when  Roosevelt  ran  in  the  primaries  against 
Al  Smith,  an  Irish  Democrat  and  favorite  son  of  the  Boston 
electorate,  Curley  risked  his  political  career  by  working 
long  and  hard  for  the  wealthy  politician.  The  victorious 
Roosevelt  owed  Curley  a  debt.  Instead  of  returning  the 
favor  and  offering  Curley  the  position  he  coveted,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  FDR  suggested  the  ambassadorship  to 
Poland.  Insulted,  Curley  returned  to  Boston  and  went  to 
work  for  his  constituents,  cashing  in  on  his  IOU  by  de- 
manding (and  receiving)  massive  funds  through  the  Civil 
Works  and  Public  Works  Administrations. 

As  the  Depression  persisted,  however,  control  of  these 
job  programs  slipped  from  local  politicians  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  With  prolonged  high  unemployment 
rates  and  a  tax  base  that  contracted  as  businesses  folded 
or  ran  away,  the  city  treasury  was  collecting  less  revenue 
to  spend  on  public  works  to  create  jobs.  Federal  programs, 
meanwhile,  most  notably  Franklin  Roosevelt's  "Second 
New  Deal"  beginning  in  1937,  channeled  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  work  relief  programs.  Curley's  strained  relation- 
ship with  Roosevelt  deteriorated  further.  By  1938,  with 
Curley  out  of  office,  Boston  was  receiving  less  than  its 
share  of  federal  aid,  and  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
non-officeholding  New  Dealers. 

The  shift  in  the  source  of  jobs  from  the  local  to  the  fed- 
eral government  had  a  profound  effect  on  Boston's  labor 
organizations  and  was  the  central  issue  in  a  major  dispute 
between  the  unions  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration 


(WPA)  in  Washington.  The  unions  wanted  the  WPA  to 
hire  union  workers  and  pay  them  union-scale  wages,  just 
as  Curley  and  his  predecessors  had  done.  The  feds  held 
fast  in  their  insistence  on  hiring  anyone  in  need  and  out  of 
work,  and  the  unions  lost  the  fight.  With  it  they  lost  their 
monopoly  over  the  job  market  and  their  ability  to  promise 
their  members  whatever  work  was  available.  So,  while  the 
alliance  between  the  AFL  unions  and  the  city's  politicians 
remained  intact,  it  was  less  effective.  By  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade, wage  scales  in  the  building  trades,  job  and  book 
printing,  newspapers,  and  teaching  had  fallen  behind 
levels  in  other  large  cities. 

Boston's  economy  had  already  been  enfeebled  by  the 
long,  steady  downhill  course  of  manufacturing  and  the 
port,  and  the  ten  years  of  hard  times  clearly  altered  her  oc- 
cupational structure.  Textile  and  shoe  companies  ran 
away  to  New  Hampshire  and  the  South,  and  metals  and 
machine  companies  halved  their  labor  force.  Between 
1930  and  1940,  the  portion  of  New  England's  labor  force 
in  manufacturing  dropped  from  43%  to  34%,  and  Mass- 
achusetts experienced  the  worst  decline  in  the  region. 
Boston  was  worse  off  than  the  state  in  all  respects;  its  in- 
dustrial labor  force  diminished  by  25%  over  the  course  of 
the  decade  and  in  1940,  unemployment  in  the  city  was 
20%,  higher  than  in  Fall  River  or  New  Bedford.  Al- 
though New  England  was  the  last  area  of  the  country  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  economic  collapse,  by  early  1930  un- 
employment in  the  Hub  was  already  a  severe  problem, 
with  the  jobless  rate  in  the  North  End  reaching  35%  by 
January  of  that  year.  Displaced  industrial  workers  found 
jobs  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  and  service  occu- 
pations. Only  the  fishing  industry  remained  strong — in 
fact,  the  value  of  the  annual  haul  actually  increased  during 
the  decade.  With  the  waning  of  industry,  machinist,  metal 
working,  and  garment  unions  forfeited  a  large  chunk  of 
their  membership. 

The  social  and  economic  consequences  of  the  collapse 
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of  the  nation's  economy  were  widespread  throughout  tin- 
Hill),  as  troubled  businesses  tried  to  save  themselves,  often 
vainly,  by  laying  oil'  employees  and  slashing  wages. 
Factories,  shops  and  stores  shut  down  and  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  men  and  women  grew  like  a  cancer. 

"A  destitute  man  toppled  to  the  sidewalk  in  downtown 
Boston,  dead  from  hunger,"  wrote  Charles  Trout  in  Boston 
During  ihe  Ureal  Depression,  summarizing  several  items  in  a 
day's  newspapers  from  1930.  "Another,  hauled  oil' to  jail 
for  non-support  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  vainly  pro- 
tested that  he  had  been  looking  six  months  for  employment. 
.  .  .  At  Faneuil  Hall,  navy  yard  workers  rallied  in  protest 
of  lay-offs,  and  Harvard  solved  its  problems  with  the  state 
minimum  wage  commission  by  dismissing  twenty  char- 
women rather  than  raising  their  pay  from  thirty-five  cents 
to  thirty-seven  cents  an  hour.  The  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union,  cognizant  of  the  mounting  surplus  of  workers,  dis- 
covered that  when  a  hundred  striking  bakers  were  locked 
out,  unemployed  members  of  other  unions  offered  their 
services  to  the  employer." 

The  number  of  Bostonians  on  relief  climbed  to  1 1,000 
in  1930,  an  increase  of  34%  over  the  previous  year.  During 
the  early  '30s,  the  jobless  staged  rallies  calling  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  many  of  which  were  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Council  of  the  Unemployed.  Curley  labeled  the 
demonstrations  "Communist  inspired,"  while  he  tried  to 
cope  with  the  economic  morass  by  exerting  pressure  upon 
employers  to  keep  their  workers  on  the  payroll  and  to 
stabilize  wages,  and  asked  labor  to  be  patient  and  to  re- 
frain from  striking  on  public  works  projects.  But,  he  had 
insufficient  power  to  fully  enforce  his  entreaties. 

Don  Tormey,  who  later  became  an  organizer  for  the 
United  Electrical  Workers  (UE)  relates  his  experiences 
as  an  employed  youth  in  Curley's  Boston: 

"There  were  a  lot  of  young,  unemployed  people  where 
I  lived  on  the  corner  of  Columbus  and  Mass.  Avenues. 
There  were  blacks  and  whites,  because  it  was  a  mixed 
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neighborhood.  We  all  had  the  problem  of  getting  a  job, 
of  finding  enough  to  eat.  I  lived  in  a  roominghouse  and  so 
did  a  lot  of  other  people. 

"A  group  of  us  worked  out  various  arrangements,  in- 
cluding 'political  arrangements'  with  a  liberal  City  Coun- 
cilor named  Craven.  If  you  were  in  with  a  politician  in 
Boston,  you  could  get  a  day  job.  If  we  turned  in  a  metal 
disc  at  the  city  stables  on  Northampton  Street  at  the  end  of 
the  day  in  the  summer,  indicating  we'd  worked,  we  got 
$5.  In  the  wintertime,  we  turned  in  a  snow  shovel.  The 
city  councilors  handed  out  the  jobs.  Sometimes  we'd  get  a 
job  from  the  city,  sometimes  we  wouldn't. 

"There  were  other  ways  to  make  money.  We  learned  to 
be  on  School  Street,  between  the  Parker  House  and  old 
City  Hall,  around  ten  o'clock,  when  James  Michael  Curley 
finished  his  breakfast.  He  always  had  a  pocketful  of  half 
dollars  he  handed  out.  When  he  went  over  to  City  Hall, 
we  could  get  a  half  a  buck  from  him. 

"There  was  surplus  food  distribution  down  on  the 
docks  in  South  Boston  which  the  longshoremen  worked 
out.  We  got  to  know  some  longshoremen,  including 
Dougherty,  the  business  agent,  and  we  learned  that  on 
certain  days,  we  could  pick  up  vegetables  and  potatoes, 
and  lug  them  home." 

Boston's  unions  were  strong  and  they  weathered  the 
early  Depression  well.  As  of  January,  1933,  their  member- 
ship was  off  only  8%,  while  nationally  the  figure  edged 
closer  to  14%.  Unions  that  were  able  initiated  relief  activ- 
ities. For  example,  the  musicians'  union  organized  a  soup 
kitchen  and  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  established  a 
fund  for  its  unemployed  members.  Henry  Keveany,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13  since 
1928,  explains: 

"When  the  crash  came,  there  were  so  many  unem- 
ployed that  the  Typographical  Union  decided  to  give  a 
day's  pay  to  anyone  who  was  single  and  didn't  work  that 
week.  And  if  he  were  married,  they  gave  him  two  days 


pay  if  he  didn't  work  that  week.  There  was  also  a  subbing 
privilege  which  the  unions  negotiated  with  publishers, 
which  is  still  in  effect.  If  a  man  wanted  a  night  off,  he 
could  put  on  a  competent  sub,  a  journeyman,  and  the  sub 
would  work  for  him  and  draw  a  day's  pay.  He  spent  his 
time  subbing  and  waiting  until  there  was  a  vacancy  by 
attrition — people  dying,  leaving,  or  moving — and  the  of- 
fice needed  more  'situation  holders.'  The  office  gave  situa- 
tion holders  a  work  schedule.  But,  if  the  office  had  a  busy 
night — the  Sunday  papers  and  the  Friday  papers  were 
busy,  big  papers  in  those  days — the  office  sometimes 
needed  extra  help  and  they  used  some  of  these  subs. 

"During  the  Depression,  I  averaged  three  days  work  a 
week.  It  became  so  bad  that  people  under  me  were  getting 
very  little  work  and  the  union  voted  to  go  on  a  voluntary 
five-day  week.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  had  a  six-day 
schedule,  he  would  have  to  hire  a  sub.  The  union  members 
voted  the  five-day  week  to  help  the  unemployed.  They 
put  on  a  sub  one  day  a  week.  And  the  office  cooperated  by 
giving  each  man  one  six-day  schedule — one  six-hour  day 
on  the  schedule  and  every  man  would  take  off  that  six- 
hour  day.  It  was  least  expensive  for  them.  The  sub  could 
work  five  six-hour  days.  It  was  according  to  priority  and 
how  much  you  knew  and  how  well  you  were  liked.  Some 
subs  did  a  lot;  others,  not  so  much.  It  was  a  wonderful  way 
to  break  in  and  wait  until  times  got  better.  Finally,  we 
negotiated  a  five-day  week.  And  then  about  forty  subs  got 
jobs,  and  schedules.  That's  the  way  we  got  our  schedules. 
That's  when  I  first  got  on,  when  the  five-day  week  was 
negotiated.  This  was  at  the  Globe,  but  all  the  newspapers 
negotiated  with  the  union  so  it  happened  to  all  the  papers 
at  the  same  time." 

Although  they  were  rarely  able  to  prevent  layoffs  or 
wage  reductions,  the  city's  unions  did  not  hesitate  to  strike 
to  protect  their  incomes.  Even  before  the  Depression  con- 
ditions were  poor  and  wages  were  low  in  many  jobs,  but 
after  1929,  things  got  worse.  In  1931,  Boston's  longshore- 
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nun  struck.  The  late  Jim  Dalton,  u  lio  woi  ked  on  the  docks 
in  East  Boston  lor  thirty-four  years,  recalls  \\h\: 

"My  father  never  wanted  me  to  be  a  longshoreman. 
He  wanted  me  to  get  a  better  job.  But,  things  in  tga  \ 
were  pretty  lousy,  and  my  father  linalK  de<  ided  il  was 
time  I  joined  the  union,  which  went  back  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  1 91  ->. 

"In  1925,  we  were  getting  85  cents  an  hour,  S6.80  a 
day  for  hard,  brutal  work.  Sloppy  leather,  cocoa  beans, 
and  sago  Hour.  All  the  roughest,  toughest  work  you  can 
get.  But  nobody  ever  quit  because  things  were  bad. 

"My  first  five  or  six  years  were  tough,  especially  in 
lumber  and  on  sago  flour  ships,  which  we  all  used  to  try- 
to  duck.  We  didn't  like  to  see  them  come  in,  but  the  mon- 
ey was  there,  and  we  wanted  to  earn  that  money.  So,  we 
had  to  face  the  ships  and  go  to  work. 

"We  went  down  in  the  hold.  Clement  was  the  worst! 
Nobody  wanted  it.  The  cloth  bags  rotted,  and  when  a 


load  wrni  up,  there'd  be  a  1  loud.  And  we  gol  burns  from 
handling  it.  We  wenl  to  the  do<  toi  al  nighl  and  he'd  ban- 
dage ns  up.  We  (  ouldn't  1  olle<  1  workmi  n'  1  ompi  n  :ation. 
We  could  colled  $18  a  week,  but  we  had  to  have  a  broken 
leg  or  be  an  ambuk -  1  ase. 

"In  the  time  of  the  coal  shortage,  the)  gave  us  vaseline 
in  put  on  our  faces  and  hand,  becausi  ol  the  acid  in  the 
coal.  We  just  breathed  il  all  in:  coal  dust,  cemenl  du  t, 
sago  Hour.  Winn  the  cement  ships  came  in  down  on  Lewis 
Street  in  East  Boston,  we'd  come  home  with  cinders  com- 
ing out  of  our  noses.  We'd  be  choked  right  up.  The  barbei 
wouldn't  cut  our  hair  unless  we  washed.  He  u  ed  to  say 
'it'll  dull  the  scissors.' 

"We  didn't  have  the  equipment  they  have  today,  like 
a  chisel  (fork-lift)  or  a  traitor.  Everything  was  bullwork 
(done  by  hand  1.  If  we  had  a  load  that  came  out  of  a  ship's 
hold,  we  pushed  it  and  maneuvered  it  by  hand.  We  also 
trucked  a  2,500  pound  bale  of  burlap,  placed  it  on  a  two- 
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wheeler,  and  pushed  it  like  horses  behind  a  cart.  Today, 
with  modern  equipment,  a  chisel  could  probably  take  up 
two  bales  at  a  time,  weighing  maybe  three  tons. 

"We  went  out  on  strike  in  1931.  We  were  out  for  eleven 
weeks  and  when  we  came  back,  we  took  a  10  cents  an  hour 
cut!  From  85  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour.  The  strike  in  '31 
was  the  worst — in  the  middle  of  the  winter!  We  were  lucky 
to  go  back.  Everybody  was  broke.  There  was  no  welfare 
at  the  time.  We  were  walking  the  bricks  for  eleven  weeks. 
We  all  came  back  because,  during  the  Depression,  there 
was  no  other  place  to  go. 

"In  the  lean  days,  during  the  1930s,  if  you  made  $11 
in  any  given  week  you  were  making  terrific  money.  At  85 
cents  an  hour,  $6.80  a  day,  two  days  a  week,  you  were  do- 
ing exceptionally  well.  There  were  long  times  without 
work,  and,  naturally,  the  old  time  stevedores  gave  prefer- 
ence to  the  old-timers  over  the  narrow-backs  (young 
longshoremen)." 

Labor  agitations  peaked  during  the  spring  of  1933, 
when  the  economy  made  a  slight  recovery.  Firefighters, 
federal  employees,  the  ILGWU,  shoe  workers,  upholster- 
ers, hatters,  and  raincoat  makers  staged  walk-outs  and 
undertook  membership  drives.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
unions  had  actually  increased  their  membership  by  16,000, 
and  there  was  a  surge  of  organizing  among  candy  workers, 
bakers,  fishermen,  seafood  workers,  butchers,  editorial 
writers,  and  public  utilities  employees.  The  following 
March,  1,800  telephone  operators  joined  the  AFL. 

The  garment  workers  in  the  Amalgamated  and  the 
ILGWU  were  among  the  city's  more  militant  union  mem- 
bers. In  1932,  2,500  garment  workers  in  the  ILG  struck 
against  wage  cuts,  but  lost.  The  economy  suffered  a  re- 
lapse in  late  1933,  and  from  then  until  1935,  wages  in  the 
garment  trades  fell  from  a  range  of  $13-$  14  for  a  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  hour  week  to  only  $4-  $8  for  anywhere 
between  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  of  work.  Throughout 
1935,  Boston  garment  workers  staged  wildcat  strikes  in 
protest. 


Phil  Kramer  was  business  agent  of  the  ILGWU  from 
1935  to  1945.  "We  were  hit  as  hard  by  the  Depression  as 
anybody  else,"  he  remembers.  "Our  people  suffered  a 
great  many  hardships.  Many  of  our  members  worked  for 
the  WPA,  sweeping  the  streets.  But,  conditions  turned 
around.  People  went  back  to  work  in  the  shops  and,  until 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  they  earned  very  good  wages.  When 
the  NRA  was  passed  in  1933,  our  union  made  the  strongest 
comeback  in  its  history.  We  marched  to  a  national  mem- 
bership of  over  450,000. 

"During  my  administration,  wc  conducted  six  general 
strikes  and  they  were  bitter  strikes.  In  1936,  there  was  a 
very  big  strike  which  involved  the  ILGWU  and  the  Amal- 
gamated. It  lasted  about  twelve  weeks.  We  succeeded, 
winning  a  forty  hour  week  and  a  minimum  wage.  We 
didn't  win  every  strike,  however.  The  police  were  very 
vicious.  The  dressmakers  and  coatmakers  were  not  ready 
yet  for  a  union,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  organize  them. 
But,  somehow  we  survived.  We  had  about  5,000  members 
when  I  became  business  agent  of  the  union.  Membership 
never  got  too  much  higher.  As  years  went  by,  it  decreased 
because  people  went  out  of  business.  Boston  manufactur- 
ers faced  competition  from  overseas  production.  It  became 
worse  as  the  years  went  by. 

"The  last  strike  was  resolved  in  an  agreement,  made 
through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Curley.  He  was  advised  of 
the  abuse  of  the  police  department  by  the  owners.  He 
called  a  conference  in  his  office,  and  he  told  the  industry 
that,  unless  they  sat  down  and  discussed  terms  with  the 
union,  he  would  call  the  police  out  of  the  streets,  and  let 
chips  fall  where  they  might.  For  the  first  time,  the  owners 
discussed  an  agreement.  The  Boston  Central  Labor  Union, 
headed  by  Harry  Grages,  also  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
moral  support  while  we  were  trying  to  gain  recognition." 

Curley  could  work  political  miracles,  but  he  could  not 
stave  off  the  economic  woes  befalling  the  city.  His  seeming- 
ly endless  list  of  job-creating  projects  lost  its  golden  touch 
after  a  few  years  of  continuing  stagnation,  and  unemploy- 
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ment  in  the  construction  industry  reached  a  crippling  50% 
during  the  winter  of  1933-34.  Arthur  Watson  recalls: 

"Since  the  twenties,  bricklaying  work  has  been  fairly 
haphazard.  During  the  Depression  years,  from  [929  until 
1939,  men  who  were  in  the  business  lust  everything.  The 
industry  was  running  about  ro%  of  normal.  Men  left  the 
unions;  they  went  into  stores;  they  took  any  kind  ofjob  to 
put  bread  and  butter  on  the  table.  Fellows  walked  for 
miles,  from  job  to  job.  It  was  a  rough  time. 

"The  union  held  together  during  the  Depression.  Men 
had  the  opportunity  to  pay  back  their  dues  when  they 
found  work.  Some  fellows  were  out  only  a  few  years  and, 
when  they  got  a  bricklaying  job  again,  they  paid  their 
back  dues.  They  kept  their  continuity  and  receive  their 
retirement  at  the  proper  time  today." 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  legislation,  especially 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (NRA)  of  June, 
1933  which  "guaranteed  to  workers  the  right  of  free  choice 
of  union  and  committed  employers  to  deal  with  such 
unions,"  encouraged  more  organizing.  "During  the  NRA 
days,  under  Roosevelt,  we  had  the  right  to  organize  with- 
out interference,"  Mrs.  Norwood  emphasizes.  "We'd 
quote  the  law  and  say,  'We  have  the  right  to  organize.'  It 
was  a  wonderful  era — the  law  was  on  our  side  and  we  had 
the  right  to  do  these  things.  Before,  we  had  to  be  sneaky 
and  quiet,  we  couldn't  let  anybody  know. 

"During  the  NRA  days,  I  was  with  the  Laundry  Work- 
ers. The  girls  in  laundries  were  all  different  ages — a  lot 
were  nice  kids,  just  out  of  high  school,  glad  to  get  into  the 
laundry.  For  some  people,  it  was  a  'home  industry.'  The 
labor  union  asked  me  to  work  with  girls  who  were  on 
strike  at  Lewandos,  a  high  class  laundry.  They  had  walked 
off  the  job  without  being  organized.  Lewandos  became  the 
first  local  of  the  Laundry  Workers  here.  Earlier,  I  had 
tried  to  organize  a  laundry  in  the  South  End,  but  I 
couldn't  get  anywhere.  One  day,  Sam  Horowitz,  a  Boston 
lawyer  who  handled  workmen's  compensation  cases,  had 
sent  a  girl  to  me.  All  of  her  fingers  on  one  hand  had  been 


Police  restrain  picketing  ILGU'U  garment  workers  to  allow  strike- 
breakers to  leave  a  Kneeland  Street  shop,  igjg 

snapped  off.  She  had  worked  in  the  laundry  over  a  mangle 
and  her  hand  had  been  caught  when  she  tried  to  fix  a 
sheet.  I  got  my  lawyer  and  the  workmen's  compensation 
people  and  I  took  her  to  the  State  House.  I  helped  her 
find  rehabilitation.  Had  we  been  able  to  unionize  that 
laundry — it  had  broken  machinery  and  so  forth — the 
union  could  have  corrected  those  hazards.  The  women 
were  too  timid  to  talk  about  the  problems.  This  particular 
group  in  the  South  End  had  jobs  and  wasn't  interested  in 
unions. 

"We  did  organize  most  of  the  laundries  after  a  while. 
Often,  when  we  first  came,  they  said,  'All  you  want  is  our 
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dues.'  We  said,  'So  you  don't  believe  in  unions,  but  you'd 
take  the  benefits  the  union  gets.' 

"We  had  a  strike  at  the  Pilgrim  Laundry,  a  fancy 
laundry  on  Northampton  Street  in  the  South  End.  They 
charged  high  prices  and  barely  paid  the  minimum  wage. 
Mr.  Rose,  one  of  the  original  owners,  had  left  a  little  re- 
tirement fund  for  the  old  laundry  workers.  A  woman  was 
fired  just  before  she  was  to  retire,  so  I  ran  to  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  told  them.  I  found  an  old  employee 
who  remembered  the  fund,  which  the  man  who  managed 
the  laundry  was  not  giving  to  anyone.  I  called  Mrs.  Zara 
Du  Pont,  one  of  the  Du  Ponts.  I  told  her  I  needed  her  on 
the  picket  line.  She  led  the  picket  line  and  I  went  to  the 
employer  and  said,  'You  know  who  that  is?  That's  Mrs. 
Du  Pont.  If  you  fight  this  union,  you're  not  going  to  have 
any  business.'  So  we  got  the  money  out  of  the  fund." 

In  August  of  1935,  Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  provided  for  union  elections  and  safeguards  against 
unfair  labor  practices.  But,  only  a  few  thousand  workers 
joined  unions  during  the  following  year.  The  real  spur  to 
labor  organizing  in  Boston  and  the  nation  was  the  rise  of 
the  CIO. 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organizations  emerged 
at  the  1935  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. Many  of  the  newly-founded  unions  were  independent 
of  the  AFL  because  their  membership  crossed  traditional 
craft  divisions  within  industries.  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  ACWA,  and 
union  leadership  from  the  typographers,  hatters,  and 
ILGWU  formed  the  CIO  to  organize  workers  in  mass  pro- 
duction industries — steel,  auto,  rubber,  and  so  on — ig- 
noring craft  divisions.  After  a  tension-ridden  year,  the 
CIO  split  from  the  AFL  in  1936,  changing  its  name  to 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  CIO  never  attracted  great  numbers  of  workers  in 
Boston.  The  city  lacked  the  heavy  industry  where  the  CIO 
enjoyed  its  most  striking  victories.  In  addition,  local  poli- 


tical leaders,  men  like  Curley  and  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
were  hostile  to  the  CIO.  Nonetheless,  the  CIO  adopted  an 
aggressive  organizing  policy  and  CIO  organizers  started 
locals  among  Boston's  utility,  service,  government,  office, 
and  gas,  coke,  and  chemical  workers. 

"The  CIO  had  great  appeal  to  industrial  workers,"  re- 
marks John  Mitchell,  of  the  Packinghouse  Workers  Union. 
"Everybody  knew  the  name  John  L.  Lewis  and  everybody 
knew  the  initials  CIO.  To  the  workers  in  the  factory  where 
I  worked,  the  CIO  meant  drama." 

The  Federal  Workers  Union  was  one  of  the  first  CIO 
locals  in  Boston.  Don  Tormey  remembers: 

"When  the  Works  Progress  Administration  began,  a 
lot  of  us  who  had  been  unemployed  got  jobs.  The  Workers 
Alliance  organized  the  unemployed  in  town  and  an  organ- 
izer for  the  CIO  Federal  Workers  Union  came  to  organize 
WPA  employees.  This  was  around  1936.  When  we  signed 
up  with  the  Federal  Workers  Union,  there  were  some  old 
progressive  people  in  its  national  leadership,  Jake  Baker 
and  Eleanor  Nelson.  We  signed  up,  they  gave  us  a  charter, 
and  we  became  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  CIO." 

In  some  instances,  the  CIO  formed  rival  unions  to 
complacent  AFL  locals.  "In  the  1930s,  the  AFL  formed  a 
labor  union  for  office  workers,"  recalls  Florence  Luscomb. 
"I  joined  and  became  one  of  its  officers.  I  also  represented 
the  union  to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union.  But  the 
union  was  not  very  active.  It  had  organized  only  one  pub- 
lic stenographers  office  and  it  wasn't  trying  to  organize 
other  office  workers. 

"Actually,  the  union  had  been  founded  by  the  people 
who  owned  the  firm.  Any  organization  that  needed  a 
union  label  on  its  work  had  to  go  to  the  firm.  A  lot  of  the 
small  trade  unions  in  Boston  did  not  have  a  large  office 
staff,  and  they  needed  a  union  label  on  their  stenographic 
work.  They  would  employ  this  one  union  firm.  The  owners 
knew  that  as  long  as  they  employed  the  only  union  ste- 
nographers in  Boston,  they  would  get  a  great  deal  of  work. 
When  I  was  elected  president  of  the  union,  I  was  anxious 
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Men  out  of  work,  1932 


to  begin  a  large  organizing  campaign  with  other  public 
stenographers.  The  union  didn't  want  other  public  ste- 
nographers to  join  the  union,  since  it  would  mean  compe- 
tition. The  company  interfered.  I  felt  this  was  not  a  real 
union;  it  was  a  phoney  union. 

"In  1939,  there  was  a  movement  by  the  CIO  to  estab- 
lish a  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  Union  in 
companies  that  hired  mostly  women.  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  idea.  I  was  part  of  a  little  group  in  Boston  that  took 
the  initiative  to  found  a  local  branch  of  the  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers,  CIO.  A  year  or  two  later,  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  local.  We  never  grew  to  be  a  very 
large  organization,  but  we  improved  the  conditions  of 
women  in  many  offices. 

"A  firm  in  Post  Office  Square  employed  50  to  75  wom- 
en office  workers  who  received  very  low  pay.  If  the  com- 


pany wanted  a  job  done  or  some  work  came  in  late,  the 
girls  would  be  told  to  stay  and  work  until  they  finished  the 
job,  or  they  would  be  fired.  They  didn't  get  paid  for  over- 
time. 

"One  of  the  members  of  our  union  happened  to  talk  to 
one  of  these  workers  in  a  streetcar.  The  girl  gave  her  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  of  her  fellow  workers  and  we 
went  to  call  at  their  homes.  We  built  a  group  that  was 
ready  to  form  a  union.  When  the  company  got  wind  that 
we  were  setting  up  a  union,  they  immediately  raised  their 
workers'  pay.  The  minute  they  did  that,  the  girls  were  no 
longer  interested  in  the  union.  We  had  no  union  member- 
ship as  a  result,  but  we  had  secured  better  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions,  which  we  felt  was  a  union  victory.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  many  different  offices.  So,  our 
union  membership  was  never  very  large." 
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The  first  wave  of  CIO  organizing  in  Boston  continued 
into  the  early  1940s.  John  Mitchell,  a  member  of  Local  1 1 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher  Workers, 
recalls  the  history  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America  (UPWA)  in  Boston. 

"The  Packinghouse  Workers  were  part  of  the  turbulent 
'30s.  They  struck  every  year  from  1937  until  1941.  I  was 
not  part  of  the  union  then,  but  I  could  look  out  the  sixth 
floor  window  of  my  department  at  B.  Snyder  Company 
and  see  the  pickets  in  front  of  Colonial  Provision  Com- 
pany. So,  I  knew  there  was  a  union  and  I  knew  there  were 
strikes. 

"I  went  to  work  in  1937  for  B.  Snyder  on  Blackstone 
Street  in  Boston,  which  is  no  longer  in  business.  The  pay 
was  40  cents  an  hour,  with  no  benefits — there  were  no  paid 
holidays,  weekly  guarantees,  or  vacations. 

"To  get  a  job  in  1937,  you  had  to  have  personal  con- 
nections. My  family  lived  in  a  three-decker  with  a  man 
who  was  a  foreman  in  the  plant.  My  dad  talked  with  him 
and  I  got  the  job.  If  you  talked  about  unions,  you  were 
reminded  of  the  many  people  who  were  looking  for  jobs. 

"Most  of  the  packinghouses,  including  the  two  Swift 
houses,  were  not  organized  in  the  1930s.  The  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  had  a  contract 
with  the  First  National  chain  in  the  area,  and  it  was  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  build.  But,  after  World  War 
I,  the  Amalgamated  had  a  nationwide  strike  against  the 
packers.  It  was  smashed  by  the  packers.  The  workers  who 
survived  and  were  taken  back  after  the  strike  couldn't  for- 
get the  strike.  Strong  feelings  against  the  AFL  persisted 
among  meatcutters  right  into  the  '30s. 

"Italian  and  Jewish  radicals  founded  Local  11.  The 
old-timers  tell  me  that  they  had  to  contend  with  blacklists 
in  those  days.  The  local  struck  for  recognition  in  1936,  '37, 
and  '38. 

"There  was  a  big  organizational  drive  in  1942.  The  or- 
ganizer in  Boston  then,  and  the  Business  Agent  of  Local  1 1 , 


was  Jessie  Prosten.  Local  11  organized  the  Swift  plants 
first,  in  the  spring  of  1942.  The  Chamberlain  plant,  in 
which  Armor  had  an  interest,  was  also  organized. 

"What  is  now  Local  1 1  was  then  Local  202  of  the 
United  Meat  and  Allied  Market  Workers  Union.  The  area 
around  Fanueil  Hall  was  the  market.  Most  of  the  meat 
houses  were  located  there.  Local  202  was  chartered  di- 
rectly by  the  CIO.  Under  John  L.  Lewis,  the  CIO  set  up 
various  organizing  committees — the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  and  so  on.  While  they  were  an  or- 
ganizing committee,  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
Lewis.  When  they  were  successful  and  had  enough  mem- 
bers, they  were  chartered  as  independent  international 
unions.  Local  202  became  Local  1 1  of  the  Packinghouse 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

"The  Snyder  plant  was  a  large,  independent  company 
that  produced  all  kinds  of  meat  products  and  was  the 
largest   restaurant   and   supply   house   in   New   England. 

"I  worked  in  the  curing  department  at  first.  Snyder 
was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  utilize  the  'artery  pump 
method'  of  curing  hams  and  shoulders.  My  job  was  to  find 
the  artery  in  the  ham  and  insert  a  needle  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  hose.  I  would  thrust  the  needle  in  and  insert 
the  desired  amount  of  pickle  into  the  ham.  We  pickled 
shoulders  and  tongues  that  way,  too.  I  also  worked  in  the 
smoke  house  and,  my  last  six  months  there,  I  worked  in 
the  beef  department  breaking  in  as  a  butcher. 

"Here's  the  way  the  jobs  lined  up,  by  ethnicity.  The 
men  who  worked  in  the  sausage  kitchen  were  mostly 
Italian  and  were  mostly  from  one  town,  Gaeta.  The  people 
who  worked  in  the  curing  department  were  mostly  from 
the  Baltic  states,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The 
sausage  bosses,  the  sausage  makers,  were  mostly  German. 
In  between,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  Americans  and 
Irish.  There  was  a  small  Greek  colony  at  Brick  Bottom, 
the  meat  market  in  Union  Square,  Somerville.  On  the 
killing  floors,  there  were  people  from  Europe.  The  butch- 
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ers  were  mostly  American  workers.  Once  you  could  han- 
dle a  knife  you  were  independent,  [fyou  lost  your  job  and 
you  could  handle  a  knife,  you  could  work  in  a  butcher 
shop  or  in  the  back  room  of  a  market. 

"I  often  thought  about  joining  a  union.  I  was  shocked 
at  the  behavior  of  most  of  the  workers.  In  my  department, 
curing,  most  of  the  workers  were  from  Poland,  Russia, 
or  Lithuania,  and  their  servile  altitude  toward  the  boss 
was  sickening  to  me.  When  I  got  out  of  high  school  in 
1 933,  I  didn't  realize  that  people  had  to  adopt  this  attitude 
to  keep  their  jobs.  To  sec  a  worker  take  off  his  hat  and, 
literally,  touch  the  ground  with  it  and  say,  'Good  morning, 
Mr.  Brceken,' — I  just  couldn't  get  over  it.  To  secure  their 
jobs  and  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  company,  they 
started  working  before  the  regular  starting  time.  The  pay 
was  poor  and  the  conditions  were  worse.  There  were  no 
benefits  whatsoever  and  we  had  no  say  in  our  working 
conditions. 

"One  day,  Johnie  Lome  was  my  work  companion.  He 
mentioned  unions.  I  said,  'Of  course,  we  need  one,  but 
how  do  we  get  it?'  He  said,  T  can  take  you  to  the  union 
hall.'  I  met  Jessie  Prosten.  He  gave  me  union  application 
cards  and  told  me  to  be  very  cautious,  but  to  get  others  to 
sign  up.  If  a  boss  should  talk  to  me  about  the  union,  be 
very  careful.  I  became  the  inside  organizer. 

"It  wasn't  easy.  The  company  played  off  one  group 
against  the  other.  The  beef  department  was  on  salary, 
while  the  rest  of  the  plant — the  sausage  and  curing  de- 
partments— were  paid  by  the  hour.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  seniority,  so  when  work  was  slack,  the  boss  de- 
cided who  would  go  home.  Other  days,  we  came  to  work 
with  only  our  lunches,  and  went  home  at  nine  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  was  about  to  quit.  If  the 
workers  couldn't  see  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to 
sign  a  union  card,  I  said,  the  hell  with  them,  let  them  suf- 
fer. When  I  went  home  that  night,  I  told  my  wife  I  was 


going  to  throw  in  the  towel  because  I  couldn't  interest  any- 
body in  certain  departments.  I  In-  very  next  da)  one  <>l  the 
men  in  the  beel  department  came  to  me  and  said,  'Have 
you  '.mii  any  union  cauls?"  i  said,  'Sure,  come  right  up.' 
The  campaign  look  lire.  Eventually,  we  had  an  election 
and  won. 

'ii  look  me  many  months  to  organize  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred workers.  There  were  some  old  time  Italians,  especial- 
ly, who  had  friends  or  relatives  who  worked  in  union 
shops,  liny  knew  the  difference  between  a  union  shop  and 
a  non-union  shop.  So,  we  always  had  a  few  people  as  a 
base.  Jessie  Prosten  believed  in  rank  and  file  organizing 
committees.  That's  how  we  organized  the  whole  market.  I 
talked  to  those  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  union  and  we 
became  an  organizing  committee.  When  we  knew  we  had 
a  majority  of  the  workers  with  us,  we  had  meetings  at  the 
union  office.  Until  that  time,  I  operated  pretty  much  on 
an  underground  basis.  Organizing  was  like  operating 
against  Hitler  in  the  underground  movement. 

"One  day,  my  boss  got  wind  of  the  union  and  called 
me  into  his  office.  He  started  to  get  confidential.  'I  hear, 
John,  that  you're  not  altogether  satisfied  with  your  work 
here.'  I  said,  'No,  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Lake,  I'll  get  by.'  'We'll 
be  happy  to  give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation,  wher- 
ever you  go.'  In  other  words,  take  off!  He  was  shrewd  not 
to  mention  that  they  had  their  eye  on  me  because  I  was 
talking  union.  After  that,  I  got  all  the  dirt  jobs,  like  clean- 
ing the  back  freight  elevator  walls.  They  hadn't  been 
touched  for  decades. 

"We  finally  got  organized.  Although  it  was  a  struggle 
to  organize  my  plant,  we  won  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  200  to  40. 

"We  tried  to  make  the  Packinghouse  Workers  a  demo- 
cratic union.  We  conducted  regular  shop  meetings  in  halls 
near  the  plant.  We  often  used  the  meeting  as  a  weapon 
when  we  had  a  difficult  grievance  that  couldn't  be  solved. 
When  noontime  meetings  went  past  one  o'clock,  the  boss 
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would  call  wanting  to  know  where  the  workers  were. 
When  we  told  him  we  were  talking  about  this  troublesome 
grievance,  he  would  offer  to  send  the  negotiating  commit- 
tee to  see  if  it  could  be  settled.  It  always  worked  until 
1954  at  Colonial  Provision  Company.  They  locked  us 
out,  starting  the  longest  strike  in  the  history  of  the  Packing- 
house Workers  Union. 

"Local  1  i's  fight  for  racial  equality  began  at  our  first 
International  Convention  in  Omaha  in  1944.  The  black 
delegates  were  discriminated  against  in  their  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Jessie  Prosten  and  some  of  our  black  leader- 
ship led  a  fight  at  the  convention  attacking  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee.  We  adopted  resolutions  that  the  UPWA 
would  never  again  meet  in  a  city  unless  there  were  public 
accommodations  for  all  delegates.  It  was  difficult  to  find 
such  a  city  in  the  States,  so  we  held  our  1946  convention 
in  Montreal. 


"We  also  started  a  campaign  to  force  employers  in  Bos- 
ton to  hire  blacks.  There  were  not  many  blacks  in  the  Bos- 
ton local  before  that  campaign.  In  the  fifties,  the  cam- 
paign picked  up  in  Local  1 1,  partly  because  of  the  Colonial 
strike.  We  had  pressured  Colonial  to  promote  the  few 
blacks  they  had  hired.  During  the  1954  strike,  Colonial 
went  to  the  South  End  to  get  labor  who  stayed  on  after 
the  settlement  and  joined  the  union." 

The  CIO's  progress  in  Boston  prodded  the  AFL  to  ex- 
pand existing  locals  and  to  enter  new  fields,  such  as  de- 
partment store  employees.  Between  1936  and  1940,  union 
membership  in  Boston,  in  both  AFL  and  CIO  affiliates, 
ballooned  by  over  45,000.  Rose  Norwood  "went  to  work 
for  the  Retail  Clerks  during  the  forties  and  I  organized 
Jordan  Marsh.  They  never  could  get  organized  before 
that.  When  I  saw  the  wages — I  had  thought  telephone 
workers  got  paid  poor  wages,  but  the  wages  at  the  retail 


Members  of  Packinghouse 

Workers  Local  11 

picketing  Colonial  Meats 

during  the  1954-55  s^ike 
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Men  wail  to  file  for  jobs  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  April,  igjg 

stores  were  awful.  They  had  no  pension  plans,  they  had  no 
fringe  benefits;  they'd  wait  until  some  old  lady  who 
worked  there  for  forty-five  years  broke  her  hip.  Out  she'd 
go,  no  pension,  nothing. 

"When  I  started  to  organize  at  Jordan's  they  put  de- 
tectives on  my  trail.  Every  time  they  started  chasing  me,  I 
went  to  the  ladies  room  so  they  couldn't  catch  me.  At  the 
time,  they  had  about  7,000  workers.  I'd  go  to  the  huge 
diningroom  and  get  my  coffee,  and  I'd  sit  amongst  the 
workers  and  talk  about  the  literature.  The  cops  would  spy 
me,  usher  me  out  one  door,  and  I'd  come  back  in  another 
door.  The  workers  loved  it  when  I  did  that.  They  thought, 
'She's  got  guts;  that's  what  we  need.'  One  day  I  hired  a 
hurdy  gurdy  man  for  $10  and  I  told  him  to  be  on  Avon 
Street  at  eight  o'clock.  I  gave  out  literature  while  he 
played." 

The  rivalry  between  the  AFL  and  CIO  fanned  hostili- 


ties. The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  caught  in  the 
middle,  as  Rose  Norwood  explains: 

"In  1936,  the  CIO  came  along  and,  by  1938,  there 
were  two  factions  in  the  WTUL.  Some  of  us  were  AFL  and 
some  were  CIO.  After  a  while,  the  CIO  began  to  think  we 
were  too  pro-AFL  and  the  AFL  thought  we  were  too  pro- 
CIO,  so  we  got  very  little  financial  support.  We  had  wom- 
en on  our  board  who  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  for  the 
CIO  to  organize  mass  workers,  which  the  AFL  wasn't  do- 
ing. I'll  never  forget  when  I  went  to  the  Electrical  Workers 
to  say  that  Raytheon  wanted  to  be  organized.  The  Electri- 
cal Workers'  organizer  said,  'Who  wants  that  trash? 
They're  not  skilled  workers.'" 

The  AFL  staged  a  counteroffensive  in  1939  and  1940. 
Its  traditional  alliance  with  the  city's  political  establish- 
ment gave  the  AFL  unions  a  boost.  The  revitalization  and 
growth  of  Teamsters  Local  25  are  indicative  of  this  re- 
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surgence  during  the  later  years  of  the  Depression  decade. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  comeback  of  the  Teamsters  goes 
to  Nicholas  Morrissey,  who  was  "a  general  organizer  for 
the  New  England  area  until  three  years  ago,  still  serves  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Joint  Council  10,  represents  Team- 
sters Local  504,"  and  is  a  past  Business  Agent  of  Local  25 
and  former  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Mr.  Morrissey  recounts  his  progress  through 
the  union: 

"In  1 92 1,  after  I  finished  school,  I  went  to  work  for  the 
J.  A.  Lynch  Company,  a  trucking  company.  I  drove  a 
three-horse  hitch.  I  joined  Local  25  in  October  of  1921 
and  have  been  a  member  since. 

"In  the  '20s  and  '30s,  the  issues  were  elimination  of  the 
long  work  day  and  the  long  work  week.  Teamsters  worked 
ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  as  drivers,  and,  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  they  had  to  feed,  water,  and  exercise 
the  horses.  So,  there  was  a  particularly  strong  desire 
among  the  teamsters  to  organize.  And  Teamsters  was  one 
of  the  few  organizations  around  that  were  noticeable, 
other  than  those  in  the  printing  trades — newspapers — and 
the  building  trades. 

"When  I  joined  Local  25  in  1921  there  were  less  than 
300  members.  When  I  became  an  official  in  the  local 
union,  we  found  that  when  Dan  Tobin  was  the  Business 
Agent  of  Local  25  back  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  we 
had  as  many  as  5,000  or  6,000  members. 

"In  1 93 1,  the  employer  reneged  on  a  contract.  The 
then  secretary-treasurer-business  agent  told  us  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  give  them  relief.  I  said,  "A  pig's  ass,  they're 
gonna  get  relief.  We're  going  to  keep  our  contract.'  And 
so,  I  became  very  active.  In  1932,  I  put  a  slate  together.  I 
found  that  everybody  on  the  slate  except  me  was  ineligible 
because  they  hadn't  been  paying  their  dues.  So,  between 
late  1932  and  early  1933,  we  put  a  slate  together  and 
cleaned  house.  That's  where  Jack  Sullivan  and  John  Buck- 
ley, other  Local  25  organizers,  came  from.  Officially,  there 
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were  300  people  on  the  books.  Less  than  150  men  paid 
dues  and  were  in  regular  standing.  When  I  left  Local  25 
in  1946  and  became  the  General  Organizer  for  the  New 
England  region  there  were  6,500  members.  In  addition, 
we  had  placed  the  employees  of  many  companies  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  25  into  the  other  local  unions. 

"When  I  was  business  agent  we  had  several  strikes  to 
collect  wages.  We  went  on  strike  the  very  morning  that 
Saltonstall  was  installed  as  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, around  1934.  It  was  a  general  strike  and  it  tied  up 
the  whole  city. 

"The  later  strikes  were  more  controlled.  We  found  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  picket  as  much  because  the  employers 
decided  not  to  put  their  equipment  on  the  street.  So,  it  got 
much  better. 

"We  had  another  strike  in  1939  when  Bob  Bradford 
was  governor.  Clarence  Barnes,  attorney  general  at  the 
time,  was  anti-union.  He  recommended  seizure  of  the  in- 
dustry by  state  government.  I  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  way  they  could  operate  the  equip- 
ment. Barnes  said,  'We'll  put  the  National  Guard  on  the 
trucks.'  So,  I  said  to  Bob  Bradford,  'Don't  be  a  goddam 
fool.  A  national  guardsman  is  only  a  national  guardsman 
as  long  as  he  is  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  no  way  that  a  guardsman  can  drive  a  piece  of 
equipment  across  a  state  line.'  At  the  last  minute  they  de- 
cided not  to  put  guardsmen  on  the  trucks.  The  thing  to  do 
was  sit  down  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Jim  Mori- 
arity,  and  work  the  thing  out.  We  got  what  we  wanted  and 
the  employers  were  happy,  too. 

"The  International  Longshoremen's  Association  (ILA) 
refused  to  service  companies  that  were  scabbing  truck 
drivers,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  all  around  New  England. 
We  instituted  many  charters  that  way — one  in  Lawrence, 
one  in  Lowell,  several  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We  organized 
the  Checker  Taxi  Company  and  chartered  Local  496.  We 
organized  the  Bakery  Drivers — they  became  Local  494. 


And  we  organized  locals  in  Worcester,  526  in  Fall  River, 
59  in  New  Bedford,  and  653  in  Brockton. 

"I  also  organized  the  First  National  Stores.  It  began 
during  the  late  '30s,  when  wc  had  a  dispute  with  an  outfit 
on  the  fish  pier,  J.  Coylc  Transportation  Company.  They 
employed  a  couple  hundred  drivers,  and  refused  to  sign 
the  contract  we  negotiated.  A  great  many  non-union  com- 
panies were  operating  in  and  out  of  the  port.  I  set  up  an  or- 
ganizational program  with  the  International  Longshore- 
man's Association.  Two  fellows  ran  the  ILA  in  Boston  at 
that  time — Jimmy  O'Mally,  Vice-President,  and  Danny 
Donovan,  Atlantic  Coast  District, Vice-President.  I  went 
to  New  York  and  I  met  a  fellow  named  John  Owens,  Act- 
ing National  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  ILA,  and  Joe 
Ryan,  International  President.  We  worked  out  a  deal 
with  O'Mally  and  Donovan  covering  the  New  England 
area.  The  deal  culminated  in  organizing  all  the  truck 
drivers  going  in  and  out  of  the  waterfront,  including  the 
First  National,  the  Stop  &  Shop,  and  other  markets. 
Teamsters  refused  to  service  any  of  the  coastwide  shipping 
lines  until  they  gave  nationwide  recognition  to  the  ILA. 
Today,  that's  called  a  secondary  boycott  and  is  illegal,  but, 
in  those  days,  the  term  didn't  exist. 

"While  organizing  those  companies,  Jack  Sullivan  also 
helped  organize  the  Butcher  Workmen  in  the  First  Nation- 
al. Phil  Gest,  their  international  representative,  was  trying 
to  organize  the  First  National  Stores.  When  Jack  Sullivan, 
John  Buckley,  and  I  organized  the  warehouse,  we  and 
Phil  Gest  sat  down  with  Arthur  O'Keefe  of  First  National 
and  signed  up  all  the  stores  for  the  Butcher  Workmen.  We 
also  organized  the  Economy  Grocery  Company  (Stop  & 
Shop)  warehouse  and  its  trucks. 

"We  turned  the  warehouses  over  to  the  ILA  because 
we  didn't  have  permission  from  the  AFL  to  organize  ware- 
houses. Later,  when  we  were  given  jurisdiction  over  ware- 
houses, we  changed  the  name  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers 


of  America  in  the  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen, 

&  Helpers.  Then,  wc  went  hark  and  took  tin  Kconomy 
Grocery  warehouse  from  tin  1 1. A  and  applied  lor  a  char- 
ter. We  put  the  First  National  Stores  and  the  Economy 
Grocery  Company  under  one  umbrella,  Local  <>2>j  of  the 
Teamsters. 

"The  Retail  Clerks,  like  the  Meat  Cutters,  were  trying 
to  organize  the  Stop  &  Shop,  the  Economy  Grocery  Store. 
Maude  Van  Varcnwych  and  Rose  Norwood  were  with  the 
Retail  Clerks  and  we  sat  down  with  Sid  Rabinovitz  of 
Stop  &  Shop  to  make  arrangements  for  him  to  recognize 
the  Retail  Clerks  and  the  Butcher  Workmen  in  his  stores. 

"I  also  worked  out  a  program  with  the  grocery  stores 
to  recognize  the  building  trades  unions.  They  all  had 
their  own  maintenance  departments  and  did  all  their  own 
building.  Any  contract  that  exceeded  §2,500  was  to  be 
handled  by  the  building  trades,  anywhere  in  New  England 
that  either  of  these  were  building. 

"This  all  happened  during  the  thirteen-year  period 
when  I  was  business  agent  for  the  local,  when  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Jennings  was  the  general  organizer  for 
the  Teamsters.  We  put  a  charter  up  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  Teamsters  and  started  other  local  teamster 
organizations  all  through  Massachusetts.  Jennings  and  I 
subsequently  put  charters  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vermont,  by  refusing  to  service  the  non-union  trucks  at 
the  terminals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  25. 

"It  was  different  years  ago.  When  I  first  went  to  work 
for  Local  25,  I  didn't  get  paid  for  seventeen  months  and 
my  wife  worked.  I  went  out  with  Jack  Sullivan  and  Jack 
Buckley  in  the  same  situation,  dug  in,  and  built  the  organi- 
zation." 

AFL  unions  in  the  service  occupations  which  had  fal- 
tered during  the  Depression  joined  in  the  comeback.  Jo- 
seph Stefani,  eighty-two  years  old  and  recently  retired 
President  of  the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks,  Local  1 86, 
joined  the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  Union  in  1928. 
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Boston  fish  pier 
in  sub-zero  weather- 
Boston"  s  fishing  industry 
emerged  from  the  1930s 
stronger  than  ever 


"I  came  to  Boston  from  London  in  1924  and  after  a 
few  years  I  went  to  work  as  a  cook  at  the  Copley  Plaza. 
Conditions  were  terrible.  We  worked  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day.  Wages  were  very,  very  poor.  In  September  of  1928, 
our  wages  were  increased  from  $28  to  $30,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  union.  When  the  Depression  hit  in  1929,  Mar- 
tell  was  the  business  agent.  He  was  a  very  smart  fellow  who 
knew  seven  languages,  but  people  often  convinced  him  to 
let  them  stop  paying  their  dues.  So,  the  union  went  out  of 
business,  and  we  became  part  of  Local  34  of  the  Waiters 
and  Bartenders.  The  union  that  got  us  $30  in  1928  didn't 
last  long;  it  went  out  in  193 1 . 


"When  the  union  went,  my  wages  dropped  from  $30 
to  Si 8.44.  The  Boston  American,  the  Globe,  and  the  Boston 
Post  printed  the  wages  that  managers  and  employees  were 
getting.  Chambermaids  in  the  Copley  Plaza  were  paid 

$5.85  per  week  for  six  days  of  work.  Dishwashers  got 

S7.75  for  seven  days. 

"I  became  very  interested  in  the  union  and  went  to 
meetings,  and  I  became  Vice-President  of  Local  34.  But 
Local  34  didn't  do  anything  for  the  cooks,  so  in  1937,  we 
organized  the  cooks  under  a  separate  charter  from  the  In- 
ternational, against  the  opposition  of  John  H.  Carney, 
International   Vice-President   and   Business   Representa- 
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tivc  of  Local  34.  Wc  started  our  own  union,  Local   186. 

"I  worked  for  the  new  local  for  fourteen  months  with- 
out remuneration.  The  rank  and  file  members  attended 
meetings  in  those  days;  when  wc  started  we  only  had  fif- 
teen cents  in  the  treasury  and  we  built  the  union  from 
there.  I  was  Business  Representative  of  Local  186  for 
thirty-eight  years,  until  I  retired  the  first  of  June  in  1975." 

In  1940,  Boston's  economy  was  weaker  than  it  had 
been  a  decade  earlier.  Many  industrial  workers  were  in 
unions  for  the  first  time,  benefiting  from  improved  wages 
and  hours,  and  several  AFL  craft  unions  came  out  of  the 
'30s  rejuvenated  and  reorganized,  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  too  many  manufacturing  firms  had  left  Boston 
and  the  federal  government's  growing  lead  over  the  city  as 
"employer  of  the  last  resort"  had  upset  the  traditional 
city-trade  union  alliance. 

The  Second  World  War  temporarily  shored  up  the 
city's  economy.  After  1942,  Hub-based  businesses  re- 
ceived war  contracts  which  gave  a  dose  of  adrenalin  to 
garment  and  textile  manufacturing,  machine  shops,  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  and  local  armories.  The  war  also 
provided  Boston  with  a  new  economic  base,  founded  in  the 
industries  attracted  by  the  unique  resources  made  avail- 
able by  both  Boston-area  universities — their  facilities,  re- 
search staff,  and  well-educated  graduates — and  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  industrial  workers.  Thus,  the  expand- 
ing electronics  and  machine  tool  industries,  both  growth 
industries  during  and  after  the  war,  invested  in  Boston 
during  the  mid-'40s. 

Some  unions  continued  organizing  in  Boston  during 
the  war,  despite  a  "No-Strike  Pledge"  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  nation's  union  internationals  and  its  accompanying 
agreement  to  settle  grievances  through  the  War  Labor 
Board,  on  which  sat  high-level  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  industry. 

Just  before  the  war,  "I  went  to  work  for  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,"  comments  Rose 


Norwood.  "We  wcui  on  strike  once  against  the  Boston- 
Made  Dress,  which  sold  to  the. J.  C.  Penne)  Sums.  David 
Dubinsky,  International  President,  was  very  anxious  to 
organize  the  company  because  it  was  competing  with  the 
good  employers  and  was  able  to  sell  its  clothes  for  less  be- 
cause its  wages  were  much  lower  than  most.  The  employ- 
er, Mr.  Gilman,  hired  a  lot  of  ex-fighters  to  escort  strike- 
breakers during  the  strike.  He  spent  a  lot  of  money  sup- 
porting the  scabs,  driving  them  to  and  from  the  picket 
lines.  One  girl  in  the  union  lived  on  a  farm.  She  came  one 
morning  with  eggs  and,  as  the  strikebreakers  were  going 
in,  she  broke  the  eggs  on  their  heads.  There  was  another 
big,  long  strike  there  by  the  garment  workers,  which 
lasted  fourteen  weeks.  Both  of  these  strikes  were  around 
World  War  II. 

"During  World  War  II,  I  worked  for  the  ILGWU  in 
Lowell,  organizing  some  3,000  workers  who  made  flying 
suits  at  a  big  General  Electric  factory.  The  people  on  the 
second  floor  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  people 
on  the  third  floor,  but  the  third  floor  was  earning  less 
money.  The  fourth  floor  earned  still  less  money.  Two  peo- 
ple came  to  the  first  meeting  I  called.  I  kept  at  it.  I  wrote 
circulars  for  equal  pay  and  stood  on  a  bridge  to  hand  them 
out.  All  the  workers  came  to  the  second  meeting.  It  was 
terrific.  And,  they  got  a  good  contract. 

"I  brought  a  group  into  the  ILGWU  from  Vatco,  a 
company  on  Brookline  Avenue  which  made  automobile 
seat  covers.  One  weekend,  I  brought  the  workers  into  the 
ILG  office  by  loading  my  car  and  driving  back  and  forth. 
We  couldn't  find  a  place  to  meet.  Finally,  I  saw  a  church 
and  I  said  to  the  minister,  'We  want  to  meet  and  we  have 
no  place  to  go.'  When  he  said  we  couldn't  use  his  church,  I 
said  that  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  reading  about  church  and 
labor  getting  together.  'Here's  your  chance  to  let  us  use 
your  church.'  We  had  the  meeting. 

"The  employer  was  violating  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
We  called  the  boss  and  brought  all  the  men  in.  They 
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signed  up  as  a  union  shop  and  got  a  contract  right  off  the 
bat.  The  company  is  still  organized. 

"The  ILGWU  was  more  forward  in  organizing  than 
most  of  the  other  unions.  The  Garment  Workers  were 
great  with  songs  on  the  picket  lines.  We  had  all  kinds  of 
songs,  'We  Shall  Not  Be  Moved,'  'The  Union  Is  Behind  Us.' 
We  sang  as  strikebreakers  looked  out  the  windows  at  us." 

In  most  instances,  however,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized workers  passed  up  advances  in  wages  and  hours  under 
the  pressures  of  the  national  war  effort,  retarding  union 
progress.  For  example,  many  steel  fabricating  shops,  "the 
department  stores  of  the  steel  industry,"  are  scattered 
throughout  New  England.  The  first  Boston-area  local  of 
the  United  Steel  workers  of  America  dates  back  to  1938  at 
the  Market  Forge  Company  in  Everett,  but  the  Steelwork- 
ers  did  not  begin  to  organize  the  fabricating  shops  until 
the  early  1940s,  and  awaited  the  conclusion  of  WWII  for  a 
successful  union  drive.  "Local  3746  was  certified  in  April, 
1946,"  explains  Bill  Irwin,  currently  President  of  this 
Steelworkers  local,  based  at  Ryerson  Steel  in  Cambridge. 
"Of  course,  we  had  organized  the  union  before  that,  in 
1945."  George  Hutchings  and  Leo  Pienta,  both  past  presi- 
dents of  the  local,  talk  about  the  beginnings  of  3746: 

Hutchings:  "In  1941,  the  average  pay  at  Ryerson  was 
about  fifty,  fifty-five  cents  an  hour.  There  was  individual 
bartering.  Management  continually  offered  a  guy  two 
cents  more  an  hour,  saying,  'Keep  it  under  your  hat.'  We 
had  five  different  cranemen  at  the  time,  all  earning  dif- 
ferent rates." 

Pienta:  "We  tried  to  get  a  union  prior  to  1945,  but  the 
company  heard  about  it  and  tried  to  buy  people  off.  They 
convinced  some  of  the  people  that  the  union  would  be 
detrimental.  So,  the  union  was  dropped  for  three  or  four 
years  and  things  got  worse.  Then,  the  Steelworkers  started 
to  organize  again.  This  time  we  made  it." 

Hutchings:  "Organizing  was  a  hard  sell  to  many  of 
them.  The  organizer  who  came  in,  Draper,  started  out 


Watertown  Arsenal,  igiy;  wartime  labor  shortage  temporarily  drew 
women  into  the  labor  force 
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with  small  meetings  and  gradually  he  built  a  union  local. 
There  were  no  more  than  60,  65  employees  at  Rycrson 
when  we  organized." 

Picnta:  "When  we  got  the  union,  we  had  an  open  shop. 
If  you  wanted  to  belong,  you  belonged;  if  you  didn't  want 
to  belong,  you  didn't  have  to.  Union  dues  were  only  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar.  The  only  way  we  could  get  that  money 
was  to  go  to  each  individual  and  say  'Give  me  your  union 
dues.'  If  a  fellow  was  in  a  good  mood,  he'd  give  it  to  you." 


The  Post -War  Era 
I945~I977 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War,  Bos- 
ton's manufacturing  base  has  all  but  disappeared.  The  en- 
suing slack  in  demand  for  garments  and  textiles  devasted 
what  remained  of  that  sector.  In  the  early  '50s,  companies 
began  to  leave  the  downtown  for  the  cluster  along  Route 
128,  ringing  Boston.  Since  then  firms  have  continued  to  lo- 
cate themselves  outside  the  city  limits.  Raytheon,  the 
state's  largest  employer,  has  divisions  in  Burlington,  Quin- 
cy,  Wallaston,  Andover,  and  Lowell,  but  not  one  in  Bos- 
ton. Though  many  of  these  firms'  employees  live  in  nearby 
communities,  many  are  Boston  residents  who  commute 
daily  from  the  city. 

The  1950s  was  the  dawning  of  urban  renewal,  a  feder- 
ally-backed program  first  implemented  in  Boston  by 
Mayor  John  Hynes.  Curley's  heyday  had  been  a  double- 
edged  sword  for  Boston.  He  had  embodied  the  antipathy 
of  the  downtrodden,  discriminated-against,  and  excluded 
Irish  towards  the  comfortable,  established  Yankee  elite. 
He  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  bastions  of  the  region's  wealth, 
businessmen  and  bankers  alike,  while  he  compensated  for 


constantly  declining  investments  in  the  city  by  these  same 
Brahmin  financiers  through  public  works  programs  which 
created  more  jobs.  However,  the  Depression  crimped 
Curley's  style;  his  term  as  governor,  from  1935-36,  was 
especially  disastrous  for  him.  Though  he  spent  millions  of 
state  and  federal  dollars  to  provide  jobs  for  over  60,000 
people,  the  spectre  of  unemployment  hung  over  too  many 
doors  nonetheless.  By  his  inability  to  cure  the  economic  ills 
that  beset  them,  Curley  disappointed  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  willingly  turned  to  other,  less  caustic  and 
more  conventional  politicians,  hoping  they  would  deliver 
where  Curley  now  could  not.  Maurice  Tobin  defeated 
him  for  mayor  in  1937,  and  Leverett  Saltonstall  captured 
the  gubernatorial  election  from  him  the  next  year.  After 
one  term  in  Congress,  Curley  returned  to  the  mayoralty 
in  1945,  but  during  his  final  administration  he  had  little  of 
his  old  exuberance  or  political  appeal. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  had  suffered  from  years  of  disin- 
vestment. While  New  York  City  prospered  under  a  build- 
ing boom  which  saw  the  construction  of  the  Empire  State 
Building,  the  Chrysler  Building,  and  Rockefeller  Center 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  '30s,  not  one  mortgage  was  granted 
on  new  commercial  buildings  in  Boston.  Transportation 
systems  and  the  port  deteriorated  and  were  not  modern- 
ized. From  the  1880s  until  WWII,  no  industries  had  been 
drawn  to  Boston,  while  area  financiers  had  risked  their 
capital  elsewhere.  In  1949  and  1952,  when  Hynes  beat 
Curley  in  the  mayoral  contest,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  problem  of  reinvigorating  Boston,  luring  investment 
back  to  the  Hub. 

The  most  significant  outcome  of  Hynes'  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  launching  of  urban  renewal.  Renewal 
inaugurated  a  construction  boom,  largely  financed  by  the 
federal  government,  in  which  Boston  built  new  highways, 
public  and  private  housing,  and  commercial  and  govern- 
ment office  facilities.  The  city  embarked  on  a  conscious 
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policy  to  attract  white  collar  industries — notably  insurance 
companies — to  the  center  city. 

Renewal  has  induced  basic  changes  in  the  make-up  of 
the  city's  population.  After  the  war,  the  G.  I.  bills,  which 
enabled  veterans  to  buy  their  own  homes,  encouraged  a 
nation-wide  movement  from  cities  to  suburbs.  The  razing 
of  neighborhoods  for  roads,  housing  projects,  and  office 
towers  hastened  the  exodus  of  working  class  and  lower 
middle  class  families  to  Maiden  and  Revere,  Quincy  and 
Scituate,  and  seriously  weakened  the  city's  ethnic  com- 
munities. 

At  the  same  time  the  white  ethnics  began  to  abandon 
the  city,  new  immigrant  groups  arrived.  During  the  1950s, 
southern  blacks  migrated  north  in  a  wave  and  many  came 
to  Boston,  the  last  large  city  on  the  east  coast.  Puerto  Rican 
migrant  farm  workers  left  the  Connecticut  tobacco  fields 
in  search  of  greater  opportunity  in  the  city,  and  were  soon 


joined  by  relatives  and  other  townspeople.  They  formed 
the  core  of  a  growing  hispanic  community.  Liberalization 
of  immigration  laws  in  1962  opened  the  door  to  Carib- 
bean and  Mediterranean  peoples,  Haitians,  Jamaicans, 
Cubans,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.  These  recent  ar- 
rivals, like  their  predecessors,  are  poor  and  have  few  job 
skills.  They  are  confined  to  jobs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oc- 
cupational ladder,  in  low  level  service  positions  and  small 
machine  shops,  few  of  which  are  organized. 

Thus,  Boston's  economy  and  workforce  have  been 
transformed  in  the  post-war  period.  Both  have  metropoli- 
tanized,  as  the  distinctions  between  city  and  suburbs  no 
longer  mean  a  separation  between  workplaces  and  bed- 
room communities.  Garment  factories,  machine  shops, 
and  meat  packinghouses  still  provide  a  living  for  a  small 
minority,  but  they  relate  to  a  former  era.  Universities  and 
consulting  firms,  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  real 
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estate  investment  corporations,  publishing  houses,  and 
hospitals  have  replaced  the  shops,  while  city,  stale,  and 
federal  bureaucracies  have  expanded  so  that  they  now  em- 
ploy thousands  of  men  and  women.  These  changes  have 
combined  with  national  events  in  having  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  city's  union  movement. 

Unions  entered  the  post-war  period  with  a  militancy 
exceeding  the  aggressiveness  they  had  discovered  during 
the  '30s.  In  1945  and  1946,  over  eight  million  trade  union- 
ists struck  for  higher  wages  in  the  largest  strike  wave  in 
American  history.  However,  this  initial  surge  did  not 
typify  the  era. 

From  the  late  1940s  until  the  early  '60s,  the  anti-com- 
munism of  the  Cold  War  nourished  a  fierce  anti-labor 
campaign.  Business  leaders  and  government  officials  at- 
tacked militant  unions  as  Communist-dominated.  In  June 
of  1947,  business  rejoiced  as  Congress  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  anti-labor  legislation  "reinstituted  in- 
junctions, gave  courts  the  power  to  fine  for  alleged  viola- 
tions .  .  .  outlawed  mass  picketing  .  .  .  provided  for  the 
suing  of  labor  for  'unfair  labor  practices'  .  .  .  abolished  the 
closed  shop  .  .  .  prohibited  the  secondary  boycott  .  .  .  and 
authorized  employer  interference  in  attempts  of  his  em- 
ployees to  join  a  trade  union." 

The  United  Electrical  Workers  Union  was  among  the 
first  casualties  of  Taft-Hartley  and  a  growing  conserva- 
tism within  the  CIO.  According  to  Don  Tormey: 

"During  the  Cold  War,  with  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  Cold  War  advocates  within  the  U.  S.  began 
to  bust  up  the  UE.  They  did  it  the  way  people  have  al- 
ways attacked  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War:  by  calling  us  Communists,  Reds,  foreign  agita- 
tors. They  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  then  they  in- 
terpreted it  in  different  ways  to  defeat  the  UE. 

"The  first  UE  union,  and  always  the  main  union,  in 
New  England  was  at  General  Electric  Company  in  Lynn. 
During  the  First  World  War,  various  craft  unions  in  Lynn 


succeeded  in  recruiting  a  large  number  of  people  and  they 

succeeded  in  increasing  wages.  Following  tin-  war,  the 
company  smashed  a  strike  and  set  up  a  company  union. 

"Despite  the  disintegration  of  the  All,  unions  aftei  the 
strike,  a  few  people  in  Lynn  continued  their  affiliations 
with  the  craft  unions.  The  most  outstanding  leader  of  this 
group  was  Al  Coulthard,  a  pattern  maker.  He  built  an  in- 
dependent union,  the  Electrical  Industrial  Employees 
Union.  The  union  affiliated  with  the  Metal  Workers  In- 
dustrial Union,  a  federation  seeking  to  unite  the  whole 
electrical  machine  industry  in  an  industrial  union. 

"Then  they  decided  to  form  their  own  union,  the 
United  Electrical  and  Radio  Workers,  and  they  held  a 
convention  in  Buffalo,  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1936. 
Many  other  locals  joined  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  an  AFL  union,  at  the  same  time.  Within  a 
year,  they  sought  to  extend  the  industrial  nature  of  their 
locals  to  the  larger  union,  and  to  remove  the  provision 
against  blacks  from  the  IAM  constitution.  But  the  IAM 
locked  the  doors  on  them. 

"By  then,  the  UE  was  part  of  the  CIO,  whose  unions 
had  been  suspended  from  the  AFL.  At  the  1937  UE  con- 
vention, the  locals  that  had  gone  with  the  IAM  came  into 
the  UE.  In  1941,  the  UE  set  up  a  staff  in  Massachusetts 
and  extended  the  organization  of  machine  tool  and  metal 
working  plants  throughout  New  England,  from  New  Bed- 
ford all  the  way  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

"In  Boston,  a  number  of  plants  were  organized  into 
the  UE.  The  General  Electric  Lamp  Plant  in  East  Boston 
had  closed  prior  to  World  War  II  for  lack  of  business.  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  re-opened  and  hired  about  400  or  500  work- 
ers. UE  organized  the  East  Boston  plant  about  two 
months  after  it  re-opened.  We  also  organized  the  A.  S. 
Campbell  Plant  in  East  Boston,  the  Cole-Hersee  Plant,  the 
Allis  Chalmers  Plant  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Keystone  Manu- 
facturing in  Dorchester. 

"People  think  of  the  UE  as  a  radical  organization, 
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Workers  singing  union  songs  as  they  picket  on  Windsor  Street,  April,  ig$i 

part  of  the  Communist  group  inside  of  the  CIO.  But,  the 
only  change  in  the  national  office  of  the  UE  from  the 
original  days  of  the  union  was  that  the  president,  James 
Carey  from  Philco,  was  defeated  at  the  1941  convention 
by  Albert  Fitzgerald,  a  winder  from  the  Lynn  General 
Electric  plant.  New  people  didn't  come  in  and  capture  the 
union.  Instead,  a  new  union  was  created,  the  Internation- 
al Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (IUE),  to  divide  and  dis- 
rupt the  union.  The  IUE  was  artificially  created  to  re- 
place a  union  that  was  giving  employers  a  lot  of  trouble. 
"The  UE  refused  to  approve  the  Cold  War.  In  1948, 
Henry  Wallace,  who  had  been  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  campaigned  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  claimed  that  a  continuation  of  the  Cold 
War  would  lead  to  exactly  what  it  has  led  to — war  and 
the  constant  threat  of  war,  and  the  development  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Defense  Department  as  the  main  in- 


struments of  American  policy.  He  was  defeated  because  he 
and  those  who  supported  him  were  described  as  Russian 


agents. 

"The  CIO  became  successful  and  went  along  with  the 
government.  In  1948,  they  expelled  eleven  unions  which 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  Cold  War.  Among  those  that 
were  expelled  was  the  UE.  In  a  sense,  we  had  already  re- 
moved ourselves  by  refusing  to  pay  per  capita  for  three 
months,  because  the  UAW  and  others  were  raiding  us." 

Labeling  unionists  'Communists'  became  more  popu- 
lar as  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joseph  McCarthy,  embarked  on  a  witch- 
hunt to  expose  subversives  in  all  walks  of  life.  Soon,  even 
individuals  with  no  history  of  sympathy  toward  the  left 
were  subjected  to  red-baiting  tactics. 

"In  1955,  I  was  harrassed  and  called  a  Communist," 
acknowledges  Leo  Pienta.  "I'm  highly  respected  in  the 
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community  where  I  live.  My  next  door  neighbor  is  a  com- 
mander in  the  Navy.  One  morning,  a  man  came  to  Ins 
house.  My  friend's  wife  answered  the  door,  and  the  fellow 
said,  'I'd  like  to  ask  you  something  about  your  neighbor, 
Leo  Pienta.  He's  a  known  Communist.'  The  women  didn't 
know  what  to  say.  Her  husband  came  to  the  door  and  the 
man  started  asking  him  questions.  He  said,  'Leo  Pienta  is 
a  Communist.  Does  lie  go  to  church?  Docs  he  pay  his  bills?' 
My  neighbor  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Next  lie 
went  to  the  corner  store  where  I  used  to  shop  and  began 
again,  saying  'Pienta  is  a  known  Communist.'  When  I 
came  home  from  work,  they  all  told  me  about  it.  I  con- 
tacted Sam  Angoff  [a  prominent  labor  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented many  of  the  CIO  unions  in  Boston  and  throughout 
Massachusetts].  Angoff  called  the  FBI  to  see  if  they  had 
sent  the  man,  but  they  hadn't.  The  general  manager  of 
my  company,  Ryerson,  started  it  on  his  own." 

The  anti-labor  feeling  of  the  fifties  and  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley legislation  were  a  powerful  combination.  Although 
they  curbed  labor's  aggressiveness,  militant,  progressive 
unionism  was  far  from  dead.  In  October,  1954,  300  mem- 
bers of  Local  1 1  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
struck  against  Colonial  Provision  Co.  in  a  dispute  over 
wages.  The  strike  lasted  fourteen  months  and  "was  the 
longest  in  Massachusetts  history,"  according  to  Jim  Bollen, 
now  an  organizer  for  Local  1 199  of  the  Hospital  Workers. 
Bollen  was  chief  shop  steward  at  Colonial  at  the  time. 
"Local  1 1  was  the  first  and  only  union  to  win  an  agree- 
ment after  being  decertified  by  a  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions board  election,"  under  the  provisions  of  Taft-Hartley. 
He  continues: 

"The  strike  began  on  October  27,  1954.  Over  200 
union  members  on  the  first  shift  left  the  plant  to  attend  a 
noon-hour  meeting  at  Local  1 1  headquarters  in  Hay- 
market  Square.  We  didn't  return  to  work  until  December 
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"The  stormy  meeting  adjourned  a  little  late.  When  we 


went  back  to  the  plant,  we  were  shocked  to  find  the  lo<  ker 
rooms  filled  with  policemen  and  foremen  who  told  us, 
'You're  (ircd.  Cct  out!'  The  company  locked  us  out  five 

days  before  we  were  to  lake  a  strike  vote  at  1'ancuil  Hall. 

"Colonial  Provision  had  been  formed  in  i<ji;,  by  Sid- 
ney Rabinowitz  and  two  partners  to  process  smoked 
meats.  A  stormy  period  of  labor  relations  began  in  1 
when  militant  meatpackcrs  formed  a  Packinghouse  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  Members  of  the  original  committee 
were  largely  Italian,  many  of  them  cast  in  the  anarchist, 
idealistic  mold  of  the  labor  martyrs,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
Every  year,  wc  had  to  hit  the  bricks  and  strike  to  win  a 
new  contract  and,  every  year,  the  company  hired  strike- 
breakers. Colonial  could  never  stomach  the  idea  of  sitting 
down  to  bargain  with  workers.  In  1954,  Colonial's  owners 
decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  bust  the  union. 

"The  first  three  months  of  the  strike  were  hectic  and 
hopes  for  a  union  victory  rose  and  fell.  Colonial  hired  're- 
placements' from  several  employment  agencies,  often  un- 
lawfully failing  to  inform  the  agency  of  the  labor  dispute. 
Local  1 1  circulated  information  about  the  strike  to  the 
various  agencies.  The  company  also  used  racism  to  divide 
the  workers.  They  sent  agents  into  Roxbury  to  recruit  un- 
employed blacks  as  strikebreakers. 

"The  pickets  tried  peaceful  persuasion  with  the  first 
wave  of  jobless  workers  who  sought  employment  at  Colo- 
nial. When  peaceful  methods  failed,  wc  did  what  all  work- 
ers in  labor  struggles  do  to  protect  their  jobs:  we  formed  a 
solid  line  and  attempted  to  block  entrance  to  the  plant. 

"A  news  blackout  was  enforced  against  the  union,  and 
attempts  by  Local  1 1  to  purchase  ads  in  the  Boston  news- 
papers were  fruitless.  Only  the  bankrupt  and  failing  Boston 
Post  would  accept  our  ads.  The  union  discovered  two  liber- 
al businessmen  who  assisted  the  strikers  in  reaching  the 
public  with  their  story.  One  was  Mr.  Norman  Furman, 
the  first  radio  manager  to  hire  blacks  as  announcers  and 
owner  of  radio  station  WBMS   and   the  old   Fine  Arts 
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Theatre.  The  other  was  Cy  Jacobs  of  Brookline.  Despite 
threats  and  harassment,  Jacobs  rented  us  his  sound  trucks 
to  carry  the  message  of  the  strike  and  the  'Don't  Buy 
Colonial'  campaign  to  shoppers  in  every  city  in  the  state. 

"We  had  a  good  reputation  for  upgrading  minority 
workers  and  fighting  for  equal  pay  for  women.  Jimmy 
Johnson,  a  young,  aggressive,  black  meatpacker  and  Presi- 
dent of  Local  ii,  was  instrumental  in  winning  support 
from  the  NAACP,  the  Boston  Ministerial  Alliance,  the  Ur- 
ban League,  and  the  two  newspapers  in  the  black  commu- 
nity. Field  organizer  John  Mitchell  and  business  agent  Ben 
Magliozzi  won  financial  support  from  the  Massachusetts 
CIO  and  AFL. 

"In  spite  of  our  around-the-clock  activities,  the  com- 
pany hired  nearly  200  strikebreakers  in  the  first  six 
months,  both  blacks  and  whites.  The  federal  government 


helped  fill  the  slack  in  production  with  juicy  contracts  for 
canned  meat  and  gravy  for  the  army.  The  state  purchased 
hams  and  shoulders  for  local  institutions. 

"The  failure  of  union  truckers  to  respect  the  picket 
line  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  strike  was  dishearten- 
ing. One  morning,  the  strikers  gathered  near  the  hall 
where  Teamsters  Local  25  was  to  hold  a  membership 
meeting;  they  passed  out  leaflets  with  their  story  to  the 
truck  drivers.  The  teamsters  voted  unanimously  to  support 
the  Colonial  strike.  It  was  a  great  morale  booster  to  see 
the  union  truckers  refuse  to  cross  our  picket  line.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

"Finally,  the  company  used  the  ultimate  weapon,  de- 
certification. Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  the  company 
petitioned  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
an  election.  The  votes  of  strikebreakers  would  be  counted, 
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while  votes  of  strikers  would  not.  The  official  results  would 
overthrow  the  union  as  collective  bargaining  agenl  at 
Colonial. 

"The  Labor  Board  set  March  to,  [955,  for  the  decerti- 
fication election.  Inside  the  plant,  [93  strikebreakers  voted 
to  strangle  the  union.  Down  the  street,  in  Faneuil  1 1. ill, 
215  strikers  voted  to  keep  the  union.  The  morning  alter 
the  election,  the  picket  line  marched  in  front  of  the  plant 
as  usual. 

"After  the  election,  the  company  became  bolder,  cut- 
ting the  washes  of  the  loyal  workers  and  the  strikebreakers 
ten  cents  an  hour.  This  inspired  union  leaders  to  organize 
the  strikebreakers.  Leaflets  were  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  workers  crossing  the  picket  lines.  Local  1 1  organ- 
izers met  with  strikebreakers  in  the  pubs  alter  work.  The 
company's  'replacements'  poured  out  their  resentment  to 
the  union  people.  It  worked. 

"The  national  union  expanded  the  'Don't  Buy'  cam- 
paign. It  sent  organizers  to  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey — wherever  Colonial  meat  went. 
Bumper  stickers  were  printed.  The  message  spread  all 
over  the  area:  'Don't  Buy  Colonial  Scab  Meat.' 

"In  a  few  months,  the  revitalized  campaign  showed 
results.  Irving  Rabinowitz,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  la- 
bor relations,  left  Colonial  and  was  replaced  by  his  young- 
er brother  Bert,  a  more  responsible  businessman.  Both 
union  and  company  were  exhausted  and  broke  from  the 
long  battle.  The  possibility  of  ending  the  war  was  a  good 
idea  to  all  concerned. 

"On  December  10,  1955,  a  strike  settlement  was  finally 
written  and  ratified.  All  strikers  could  go  back  to  work. 
The  settlement  received  only  one  paragraph  in  the  Boston 
Globe. 

"The  company  agreed  to  take  back  strikers  in  two  lists: 
the  first  consisted  of  the  forty  diehards  who  had  stuck  to 
the  end,  who  were  to  go  back  within  six  weeks.  The  other 
list  consisted  of  the  original  strikers  and  gave  them  all  a 


1  Ii.iui  e  to  be  rehired.  No  new   employees  were  hired  until 

all  old  iniii embers  had  been  asked  to  return.  When  the 

company  and  union  began  negotiations  for  a  new  con- 
tract  in  January,  1956,  Colonial  insisted  thai  workers  in 
their  plant  have  a  new  local;  they  found  it  very  hard  to 

l.u  e  Local    1 1 . 

"The  union  was  unable  to  find  enough  experienced 

strikers  to  fill  the  needs  of  company  production.  Many  of 
the  ;jim  strikers  had  found  other  jobs  and  did  not  want  to 
return  to  Colonial.  Therefore,  many  of  the  company's 
'new  workers'  were  kept  on.  Don  Smith  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  convinced  us  to  work  in  peace  with  the  workers 
who  had  taken  their  jobs  for  the  past  fourteen  months.  In 
time,  we  strikers  recovered  from  our  bitterness  and  even 
convinced  the  'scabs'  to  support  the  union." 

Less  dramatic  than  the  Colonial  Strike  but  more  criti- 
cal to  the  general  course  of  labor  union  progress  in  the 
city  has  been  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  power  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions.  Increasingly,  construction  workers  and 
other  skilled  tradesmen  live  outside  the  city.  As  a  result, 
unions  have  broadened  their  jurisdictions  to  encompass 
many  metropolitan  cities  and  towns.  The  union  leadership 
have  retained  close  ties  with  Boston's  political  establish- 
ment, but  the  relationship  is  progressively  less  supported 
by  political  realities  in  Boston.  On  the  one  hand,  com- 
munity interests  no  longer  coincide  with  union  interests. 
What  was  seen  as  a  natural  partnership  of  jobs  and  change 
when  the  city's  building  workers  resided  in  any  of  its  dis- 
tinct neighborhoods  frequently  degenerates  today  into  a 
conflict  over  jobs  for  union  workers  versus  the  preservation 
of  predominantly  non-union  (not  anti-union)  communi- 
ties. As  communities  have  organized,  they  have  slowly  en- 
croached on  the  union's  ability  to  secure  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boston's  minority  population  is 
growing,  both  numerically  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
city's  total  population.  Blacks,  hispanics,  and.  Mediter- 
ranean peoples  are  beginning  to  organize  themselves  po- 
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litically.  At  the  same  time,  the  city's  minorities  are  seeking 
greater  entry  into  the  skilled  crafts,  especially  the  building 
trades  unions.  Doug  Butler  is  president  of  the  Boston  chap- 
ter of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  "an  organization 
of  labor  persons  concerned  with  black  working  people," 
that  was  founded  by  the  eminent  leader  of  the  all-black 
union  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  "Recruitment  Training 
Program  is  an  arm  of  the  institute,"  says  Butler.  "On  the 
national  level,  RTP  has  trained  over  12,000  construction 
workers.  There  is  a  local  RTP,  which  is  in  Mattapan.  In 
addition,  the  United  Community  Construction  Workers, 
an  organization  of  black  construction  workers  led  by  Leo 
Fletcher,  wants  to  make  sure  that  blacks  get  into  construc- 
tion trades  and  get  construction  jobs. 

"The   Community  Task  Force   on   Construction,   of 
which  I'm  also  a  member,  was  established  to  try  to  get 


more  black  workers  on  construction  jobs  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. We  want  to  be  sure  that  blacks,  Chinese,  and  Span- 
ish-speakers get  their  fair  share  of  the  jobs.  According  to 
federal  guidelines,  that  means  30%." 

Federal  expenditures  play  an  ever  greater  role  in  fi- 
nancing new  construction,  be  it  through  rent  subsidies  or 
mortgage  guarantees,  and  unions  must  accept  federal  re- 
quirements, such  as  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  mi- 
nority hiring  goals.  Construction  unions  have  found  that 
their  interests  are  not  as  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  as  they  traditionally  have  been  with 
those  of  local  politicians.  The  recent  fight  by  building 
trades  unions  to  have  the  city  government  defund  the 
federally-mandated  Third  World  Jobs  Clearing  House  is 
an  example  of  this  conflict. 

The  issue  of  minority  hiring  is  related  to  the  growth 
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of  union  jurisdictions  beyond  the  city  limits.  Many  black 
and  Hispanic  workers  are  demanding  city  jobs  for  city  peo- 
ple, especially  on  those  projects  initiated  or  encouraged  by 
Boston  government.  James  Rawson,  a  retired  member  of 
the  IBEW  Local  103,  offers  a  different  point  of  view: 

"The  jurisdiction  of  Local  103  goes  about  as  Tar  north 
as  Lynn,  as  far  west  as  Framingham,  and  includes  a  lot  of 
the  towns  to  the  south.  In  the  city,  especially  in  Roxbury, 
which  is  predominantly  black,  there  are  people  saying  they 
want  most  of  the  work  being  done  there  to  be  done  by 
black  people.  But,  in  the  building  trades,  you  have  to  go 
where  the  building  is.  If  it's  the  General  Motors  plant  in 
Framingham,  the  building  trades  worker  goes  to  Framing- 
ham.  If  it's  in  Roxbury,  he  goes  there.  During  the  Depres- 
sion, when  they  built  the  Tennessee  Valley  Dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals  and  the  Hoover  Dam  on  Lake  Mead,  the  men  came 
from  all  over  the  nation.  That  is  the  way  the  building 
trades  work." 

A  current  depression  in  the  construction  industry 
has  intensified  this  growing  crisis  among  the  unions. 
Even  in  the  best  of  times,  attempting  to  open  union  ranks 
to  those  effectively  excluded  by  closed  shop  provisions  will 
create  conflict.  High  unemployment  rates  are  complicat- 
ing an  already  sensitive  issue,  because  in  some  cases  nearly 
40%  of  a  local's  membership  is  out  of  work  and  the  unions 
naturally  feel  a  primary  responsibility  to  their  own  people. 

The  general  scenario  is  reminiscent  of  past  attempts  by 
the  Irish  and  others  to  maximize  their  access  to  the  better 
paying,  more  highly  respected  jobs.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant today,  when  the  city's  non-white  community,  com- 
prising 25%  of  the  population,  has  no  elected  representa- 
tives to  city  government.  By  and  large,  these  most  recent 
immigrants  are  striving  toward  the  same  goals  sought  by 
the  white  ethnics  who  came  before  them. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
oldest  and  most  established  of  the  city's  unions,  other 
wings  of  the  labor  movement  have  made  inroads  into  the 


areas  of  government,  clerical  work,  and  liealth  care.  Mu- 
nicipal and  state  employees  made  considerable  strides 
until  the  fiscal  crises  of  the  past  two  years  threatened  the 
unions'  futures.  Women,  blacks,  and  Spanish-speaking 
people  arc  entering  unions  more  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced degradation  of  office  work  and  some  professions. 
Developments  in  technology,  such  as  computers  and  pro- 
grammed typewriters,  and  reorganization  of  secretarial 
positions  into  distinct  functions,  such  as  typing  pools,  have 
routinized  clerical  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  break- 
up of  skilled  tasks  in  shoe  and  textile  industries  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Educational  and  health  institutions 
have  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  have 
adopted  corporate  management  practices,  stripping  pro- 
fessional employees  of  some  of  their  independence  and  de- 
cision-making powers.  Thus,  the  status  of  many  white- 
collar  employees  has  plummeted. 

Julius  Bernstein  recognizes  the  changes  in  white-collar 
work  and  how  they  have  affected  Jewish  workers,  specif- 
ically: 

"There  is  a  large  Jewish  working  class  but  it's  not  the 
same  kind  of  working  class  that  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
It's  a  white-collar  working  class,  instead  of  one  concen- 
trated in  the  garment  trades  or  in  other  industries  where 
people  worked  with  their  hands.  The  union  with  the 
largest  Jewish  membership  is  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  (AFT)  in  New  York  City.  The  American  Feder- 
ation of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFSCME),  the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  the  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Department  Store  Workers  Union,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Technical  Engineers,  have  large  Jewish 
memberships.  You  can  still  find  at  least  a  half  million 
Jewish  trade  union  members  in  this  country,  out  of  a  total 
of  five  or  six  million  Jews — that's  a  pretty  good  working 
class  percentage.  We  haven't  done  a  head  count  in  Boston. 
There  is  a  fairly  strong  representation  of  Jewish  members 
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in  AFSCME.  I've  found  Jewish  members  in  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers.  There  are  fewer 
Jewish  teachers  in  Boston  than  there  are  in  New  York,  but 
officials  at  the  state  level  are  aware  of  young  Jewish  mem- 
bership in  Boston,  Chelsea  and  Brookline." 

Organizing  in  the  service  occupations  and  among 
state  and  local  government  employees  gained  momentum 
during  the  1960s.  Unions  such  as  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  and  the  Ser- 
vice Employees  International  Union  (SEIU),  have  be- 
come more  aggressive  due  to  a  growing  discontent  among 
government  employees  which  fueled  the  strike  of  state  em- 
ployees during  the  spring  of  1976.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  the  Boston  locals  begun  to  show  the  militancy  of 
their  counterparts  in  other  cities.  Doug  Butler,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  Boston's  Public  Works  Department,  has  been  a 
member  of  Council  45  of  AFSCME  since  1968  and  is  a 
past  vice-president  of  the  local.  "When  I  started  working 
for  the  city  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  didn't  join  the  union," 
he  comments.  "I've  always  been  a  union  person — I  was  a 
shop  steward  in  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  in  the  shipyards  in  Bath,  Maine — but  we  had  no 
collective  bargaining  contract  with  the  city.  AFSCME 
was  the  union  in  my  department.  When  collective  bar- 
gaining began  with  the  city  ten  years  ago,  I  joined  the 
union. 

"There  are  two  unions  at  City  Hall:  AFSCME  and  Lo- 
cal 285  of  SEIU.  Local  285  has  members  working  in  the 
Election  Department,  the  Assessors  office,  the  Water  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Collectors  and  Treasurers  offices.  Even  in 
areas  where  AFSCME  functions,  like  the  Highway  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  draw  tenders 
are  members  of  SEIU  285.  SEIU  is  an  AFL  union, 
founded  in  1921.  AFSCME  was  started  by  the  CIO  in 

1937- 

"The  SEIU  has  a  lot  of  strength.  We  had  to  split  the 
'pie'  of  City  Hall  membership  somewhere,  or  we'd  be  in- 


volved in  constant  litigation.  AFSCME  does  the  negotiat- 
ing for  both  unions.  Sometimes,  after  negotiations  for  the 
major  contract  are  completed,  285  might  enter  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  extra  things.  We  work 
harmoniously. 

"Female  employees,  especially  the  clerical  work  force, 
were  not  pleased  with  unionism  in  the  past.  They  felt 
unions  were  crude.  But,  their  attitudes  have  changed. 
They  realize  that  unionism  is  not  just  a  $2.00  a  week  rip- 
off;  they  realize  that  the  quality  of  income  they  receive  is 
based  on  union  efforts. 

"Recently,  City  Hall  workers  threatened  to  strike  if 
there  were  lay-offs.  We're  not  as  strong  as  Victor  Gott- 
baum's  Council  37  in  New  York  City,  which  will  walk  out 
in  a  minute.  But  we  showed  our  strength.  Mike  Botehlo  in- 
formed every  local  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
work  in  departments  that  were  not  threatened  with  lay- 
offs, any  lay-off  affects  us  all.  We  had  to  be  willing  to  strike 
if  anyone  was  laid  off  and  to  make  sure  that  the  Mayor's 
representatives  understood  that  we  weren't  kidding.  I 
think  the  message  got  across  because  there  was  no  need  to 
strike." 

The  expansion  of  institutions  has  spurred  an  immense 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  clerical  workers.  There  are  over 
250,000  office  workers  in  Boston,  in  finance  companies, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  legal  firms,  publishing 
houses,  universities,  and  hospitals,  200,000  of  whom  are 
women.  Boston's  cost  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  but  the  city's  office  workers  are 
among  the  most  poorly  paid.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
1930s,  there  is  a  drive  to  organize  women  office  workers. 
Both  District  65  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  Distributive 
Workers  Union  and  Local  925  of  the  SEIU  are  conducting 
organizing  campaigns  in  publishing  houses,  universities 
and  insurance  companies. 

"There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  poor  pay  in  Bos- 
ton," suggests  Janet  Selcer,  a  staffer  at  9  to  5,  an  organiza- 
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Members  of  g  to  5  demonstrate  for  maternity  benefits 

tion  of  women  office  workers  in  Boston.  "One  is  that  the 
clerical  work  force  has  never  been  organized.  Until  re- 
cently, unions  had  almost  as  many  myths  about  women 
workers  as  management  did. 

"People  often  say,  'Women  are  really  apathetic.  They 
won't  want  to  chanare  their  working;  conditions.'  We  found 
that  it's  not  true.  What  seems  to  be  apathy  is,  in  fact,  fear 
and  cynicism,  results  of  feeling  isolated  and  believing  you 
can't  fight  city  hall,  so  why  bother? 

"We  felt  that  if  large  numbers  of  women  came  to- 
gether in  a  city-wide  organization,  our  numbers,  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  protect  us,  and  our  ability  to 
make  the  laws  work  for  us  could  dispel  that  fear.  By  achiev- 
ing some  victories,  we  could  break  through  the  cynicism. 


Women  are  beginning  to  think  of  themselvi  and  their 
jobs  wiili  1 1 1 1  >ii-  dignit)  and  respc<  (.  I  he  e<  onomii  1  ol  th< 
limes  dictate  thai  man)  women  are  nol  secondary  wage 
earners;  their  incomes  keep  their  families  oul  of  poverty 
and  many  women  are  heads  of  household  oi  single. 

"We  decided  wc  need  organizing  that  isn't  necessari- 
ly unionization.  I  he  work  for<  e  had  mixed  feelings  abouf 
unions  and  we  fell  an  independent  working  women'  01 
ganization  could  best  respond  to  our  needs.  We  held  our 
first  meeting  in  November,  1974,  and  then  we  held  a 
hearing  on  the  conditions  working  women  face.  From  thai 
hearing,  areas  of  concentration  evolved  insurance,  wom- 
en in  publishing,  and  university  workers.  More  recently, 
we've  launched  a  campaign  to  see  that  the  federal  affirma- 
tive action  program  is  effective. 

"We've  been  able  to  make  some  significant  changes.  In 
the  insurance  industry,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  clerical 
work  force  in  Boston,  women  faced  conditions  even  more 
demeaning  than  those  other  office  workers  face.  Women 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  still  in  high  school:  they  had 
bathroom  passes,  late  slips,  very  rigid  sick  day  excuses. 
Women  were  blocked  from  certain  career  ladders  open  to 
men.  We  went  to  the  state  Insurance  Commissioner  with 
data  showing  that  most  of  the  insurance  companies  dis- 
criminated. We  felt  he  could  establish  minimum  standards 
regarding  employment  practices  that  companies  would 
have  to  meet  as  part  of  their  regular  licensing  procedure. 
After  a  year  and  two  commissioners,  in  July  of  1975,  we 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  first  regulations  in  the  coun- 
try outlining  nondiscriminatory  employment  practices  to 
be  implemented  by  insurance  companies.  It  was  quite  an 
achievement. 

"We  are  also  concerned  with  the  publishing  industry, 
which  has  a  glamour  that  draws  a  lot  of  women  who  are 
college  graduates.  They  hope  to  become  editors,  but  are 
offered  lower  paying  jobs  with  little  responsibility,  either 
secretarial  or   minor  editorial  jobs,  at  lower  levels  than 
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men.  Women  in  Publishing,  the  committee  representing 
publishing  women  in  9  to  5,  investigated  job  situations  at 
different  publishers  and  took  their  complaints  to  the  state 
Attorney  General.  He  hied  class  action  discrimination 
suits  against  three  publishers  in  the  Boston  area,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  and  Addison-Wesley.  The  suits 
are  still  in  progress,  but  it  has  led  to  other  changes. 

"We  campaigned  against  the  telephone  company, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  women  in  this 
area  and  had  a  particularly  poor  maternity  benefit  policy. 
We  went  to  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  which  sets 
telephone  rates,  and  demanded  that  they  prohibit  the 
telephone  company  from  including  the  expense  of  lobby- 
ing they've  done  against  maternity  benefit  bills  in  their 
base  and  other  charges.  We  won  that,  also. 

"9  to  5  is  not  a  union,  but  last  year,  in  a  significant 
breakthrough,  as  an  outgrowth  of  9  to  5,  a  new  union 
called  Local  925,  which  affiliated  with  the  Service  Employ- 
ees International  Union,  began.  The  union  is  locally  con- 
trolled and  operates  separately  from  9  to  5,  but  is  specifi- 
cally for  office  workers  in  the  private  sector  in  Boston. 

"The  union  deals  in  permanent  contracts  and  issues  of 
pay,  raises,  and  benefits.  Local  925  recently  won  an  elec- 
tion at  the  Brandcis  University  Library,  organizing  the 
librarians  there.  Local  925  is  active  at  Boston  College.  The 
issue  at  Boston  College  is  money.  The  Local  925  cam- 
paigning there  is  for  a  cost  of  living  increase.  Their  slogan 
is  'Rights,  respect,  and  20%' — a  20%  cost  of  living  increase. 
We  expect  that  Local  925  will  grow  a  great  deal  over  the 
next  few  years,  now  that  women  can  see  models  of  other 
office  workers  who  organized  and  won  substantial  change. 

"Many  9  to  5  chapters  are  forming  in  different  com- 
panies to  specifically  address  problems  on  the  job,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  overall  citywide  campaigns  that  we 
run.  We  also  see  working  women  taking  a  much  more  seri- 
ous look  at  unionizing  and  what  it  can  do  for  them. 

"9  to  5  has  sister  organizations  throughout  the  country 


which  came  into  existence  for  similar  reasons — Women 
Employ  in  Chicago,  Women  Office  Workers  in  New  York, 
Cleveland  Working  Women,  Women  Organized  for  Em- 
ployment in  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  nationwide  move- 
ment that  is  going  to  change  the  whole  fabric  of  the  cleri- 
cal work  force. 

"Union  attitudes  about  the  potential  for  organizing 
women  have  changed  dramatically  as  a  result  of  Local  925. 
Unions  see  that  women  are  serious  about  changing  their 
working  conditions.  We  want  an  independent  union  with 
local  control  whose  leaders  are  women.  Even  in  sectors 
where  women  are  dominant  workers,  like  the  garment  in- 
dustry, men  often  head  the  unions.  We  felt  we  needed  the 
strength  of  a  strong,  growing,  and  innovative  international 
union,  so  we  affiliated  with  the  Service  Employees.  We 
were  given  the  respect  that  unions  give  to  each  other  for 
the  very  serious  job  of  organizing." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  1960s 
there  has  been  a  rash  of  organizing  among  minority  work- 
ers. Currently  the  United  Electrical  Workers  is  organizing 
blacks,  hispanics,  and  Greeks  in  small  machine  shops  in 
Dorchester,  Teamsters  Local  829  is  organizing  school  bus 
drivers,  and  Local  880  SEIU  and  Local  1199  are  organ- 
izing, with  difficulty,  at  area  hospitals. 

Boston  hospitals  employ  "one  of  the  largest  single 
groups  of  employees,  about  40,000  people,"  says  Elliot 
Small,  an  organizer  for  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  Em- 
ployees Union,  Local  1199.  Workers  are  paid  extremely 
low  wages.  "Non-union  wages  in  Boston  hospitals  average 
$120-  $125  a  week.  The  same  jobs  in  New  York  City  pay 
$180. 

"Local  1 199  began  in  Massachusetts  at  the  Jewish 
Memorial  Hospital  on  Townsend  Street  in  Roxbury.  In 
1966  or  '67,  workers  organized  into  an  independent  as- 
sociation, formed  a  union,  and  won  bargaining  rights. 
Workers  at  Jewish  Memorial  got  advice  and  leadership 
from  Local  1 199  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Union,  based 
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in  New  York  City.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  only  local  in 
the  country  that  had  successfully  organized  hospital  work- 
ers. A  majority  of  the  workers  in  Jewish  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal were  and  still  are  black  women.  But,  it  was  primarily  a 
fight  of  very  underpaid  people. 

"The  union  won  after  a  long,  difficult  struggle  and 
then  they  hired  an  organizer  to  organize  the  hospitals  and 
nursing  home  facilities  in  the  area.  They  stayed  in  touch 
with  Local  1199  in  New  York  and  became  a  local  of  the 
Retail,  Wholesale  Department  Store  Workers  Union,  the 
AFL-CfO  International,  of  which  Local  1 199  is  a  part.  In 
1969,  the  Hospital  Union  in  New  York  issued  a  call  to 
form  a  national  hospital  workers  union.  As  soon  as  that 
call  was  made,  the  people  in  Boston  asked  to  become  a  lo- 
cal of  1 199. 

"In  the  summer  of  1972,  our  union  began  a  major  or- 
ganizing drive  in  Massachusetts.  We  organized  the  Kidney 
Center  in  Brighton,  the  Angell  Memorial  Animal  Hospi- 
tal, and  several  nursing  homes  in  the  Boston  area.  We  had 
severe  problems  in  two  different  facilities. 

"At  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Roslindale, 
nurses  aides  and  other  employees  staged  a  seventy-two 
hour  sit-in  demonstration  demanding  a  meeting  with  man- 
agement. Construction  workers  in  the  buildings  trades 
showed  their  solidarity  during  the  demonstration.  Pri- 
marily white  electrical  workers,  plumbers,  and  carpenters 
walked  off  the  job  to  join  our  demonstration  of  primarily 
black  women.  We  exchanged  hats:  they  exchanged  their 
hard  hats  with  our  members  for  1 199  caps.  However,  it 
was  not  a  successful  action. 

"Shortly  thereafter,  the  union  won  an  election  at  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Hospital  on  Nashua  Street. 
Although  we  had  won  the  election  and  bargaining  rights 
by  an  eight-to-one  margin,  the  employer  had  absolutely  no 
intention  of  negotiating  with  the  union.  We  were  forced 
into  a  very  bitter  five  month  strike. 

"During  that  strike,  according  to  the  Boston  Globe,  the 


employer  spenl  more  than  five  times  the  amounl  the  union 
was  asking.  Thai  money  was  used  lor  police,  who,  in  some 

cases,  beat  workers  and  released  dogs  on  nurses  in  our 
union;  for  legal  fees;  and  for  strikebreakers'  wages.  They 
paid  the  police  close  to  eight  or  nine  dollars  an  hour, 
while  the  striking  hospital  workers  had  been  making  only 
a  little  above  minimum  wage. 

"Fortunately,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Mass.  Rehab, 
strike,  service  and  maintenance  workers  at  University 
Hospital  in  the  South  End  came  to  us,  organized,  and 
won. 

"There  was  a  news  blackout  on  anything  positive  our 
union  did.  Caesar  Chavez  brought  sixty  farm  workers 
from  California  to  walk  to  picket  lines  with  us.  The  Boston 
Globe  didn't  cover  the  story.  It's  unusual  for  workers  to 
come  three  thousand  miles  to  walk  a  picket  line.  We  found 
the  liberal  community  in  Boston  supporting  a  struggle 
three  thousand  miles  away  but  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  supporting  one  in  their  own  backyard.  The  fact  is, 
hospital  workers  in  Boston  were  making  less  money  than 
farmworkers  in  California  under  comparable  conditions. 
Shortly  after  the  strike,  Coretta  King  spoke  in  Boston  and 
praised  our  union.  Although  the  press  was  present,  they 
didn't  report  that  part  of  her  speech. 

"The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  are 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  area. 
A  hospital  strike  in  Boston  was  reported  in  papers  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  but  the  Globe  didn't  cover  it  until 
we  demonstrated  at  the  editor's  office.  When  it  wasn't 
newsworthy  that  Ceasar  Chavez  brought  workers  to  our 
picket  lines,  something  was  obviously  wrong. 

"The  organized  Boston  area  hospitals  now  include 
Boston  University  Hospital,  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital, 
the  Kidney  Center,  Angell  Memorial  Animal  Hospital, 
Bournewood  Mental  Hospital  in  Brookline,  and  approxi- 
mately thirty  nursing  homes. 

"The  union  is  made  up  of  every  imaginable  ethnic 
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Carpentry  class  at  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  ca.  igoo 

group,  nationality,  race — whoever  works  in  hospitals. 
There  are  Spanish  and  French-speaking  workers,  people 
from  Haiti,  the  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  Our  union  is  primarily  women,  since 
the  majority  of  hospital  workers  are  female.  We're  one  of 
the  few  unions  that  organizes  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional workers.  We  have  registered  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, nurses  aides,  housekeepers,  dietary  workers,  and 
technicians  in  our  union.  It's  a  union  for  anyone  who 
works  in  health  care. 

"For  many  different  reasons,  it's  difficult  to  organize 
hospital  workers.  One  is  a  lack  of  coverage  by  the  law. 
Management  spends  huge  amounts  of  money  on  attorneys 
— non-profit  hospitals  have  no  restrictions  on  the  money 


they  can  spend  fighting  unions.  The  money  they  spend  on 
legal  fees  is  paid  by  patients  and  by  insurance  companies 
which  provide  patient  care." 


Boston  has  a  proud  labor  tradition.  For  one  thing, 
Boston's  locals  have  sent  their  share  of  talent  to  the  inter- 
national offices  of  their  unions.  "There  are  a  great  many 
labor  leaders  in  Washington  now— and  there  have  been 
others  before  them— who  started  out  in  Boston,"  notes 
Jesuit  Father  Mortimer  H.  Gavin  of  Boston's  Archdiocesan 
Labor  Guild.  "Cornelius  Shea  of  Cambridge  was  the  first 
International  President  of  the  Teamsters.  In  1907,  Daniel 
Tobin  unseated  Shea  and  became  International  President 
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— a  post  he  held  for  more  than  forty  years.  John  Connolly 
from  Norwood — a  member  of  the  guild — was  Interna- 
tional President  of  the  Bookbinders  Union.  When  they 
merged  with  two  other  unions  to  form  the  Graphic  Arts 
International  Union,  he  became  the  second  in  command. 
The  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Firefight- 
ers is  also  a  member  of  our  guild — Howard  McClennan. 
In  1975  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  two  mil- 
lion-member Public  Employees  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  And  John  McNamara,  International  President  of 
the  Firemen  and  Oilers  Union,  the  people  who  take  care 
of  power  plants  and  boiler  rooms^  is  a  Boston  man. 

"Walter  Dichl,  current  International  President  of  the 
Theatrical,  Stage,  and  Motion  Picture  Operators,  came 
out  of  Boston.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department,  Joseph 
Maloney,  was  drafted  from  the  Sheetmetal  Workers  in 
Boston.  And  Alfred  DiRienzo  recently  moved  from  Boston 
to  the  international  offices  of  the  Bricklayers  Union,  as 
their  National  Director  of  Jurisdictional  Affairs.  There  are 
many  others  serving  in  similar  capacities  in  the  interna- 
tional offices  of  the  labor  movement." 

Through  their  unions,  after  many  years  of  struggle, 
Irish,  Italian,  and  Jewish  workers  and  others  have  won  for 
themselves  a  higher  standard  of  living,  varying  degrees  of 
political  influence,  and  a  more  secure  place  in  the  social 
order  of  the  city.  The  changing  labor  force  of  the  city, 
however,  presents  serious  challenges  to  Boston's  labor 
unions.  The  unions  represent  a  minority  of  the  organizable 
work  force.  Far  too  many  women  and  minorities  remain 
outside  their  ranks. 

The  unions  are  beginning  to  reach  out  into  different 
directions.  "Labor  will  continue  to  reflect  the  city  itself," 
asserts  Larry  Sullivan.  "Boston  exports  education.  It  takes 
in  unhealthy  people  and  exports  healthy  people  through 
its  hospitals.  All  this  is  industry.  And  the  movement  to  or- 
ganize these  employees  has  been  going  on  and  it  has  been 
partially  successful.  It  will  enjoy  greater  success." 


"The  labor  movement  in  this  country  is  not  the  same 
labor  movement  it  was,"  reflects  Enrico  Porcnte.  "There 
was  class  struggle;  now  everything  is  agreement,  flu-  labor 
movement  needs  a  third  renaissance,  a  third  'risorgimento.' 

The  first  was  in    1905  with  the  birth  of  tin-   [WW;   tli<- 
second  was  the  birth  of  the  CIO  in  1936.  Now  wc  need  a 

third.  'Flic  majority  of  our  people  still  do  not  have  power." 
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